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For the Companion. 


BROTHER TOM’S BOOTS. 
By Samuel A. Dysart. 

“It takes all kinds of people to make a world, 
and I reckon the world wouldn’t be complete 
without Bob Lynx, but I wish somebody else 
was director in this school district. There comes 
Tommy, with a pair of stag boots big enough for 
old Bobolink himself.” 

This is what my mother said to me one 
cold Friday evening in the latter part of 
November. We had been watching for my 
brother Tom to come home from the princi- 
pal store of the village, where he had gone 
to buy a pair of boots for himself and a 
hood for me. 

She must have been very angry, for I had 
never heard her speak in such a tone, or 
call Esquire Lynx, Bobolink, or Bob Lynx, 
before. Brother Tom and I often spoke of 
him as Bobolink, but were always reproved 
for showing such disrespect for our supe- 
riors. 

Esquire Lynx kept the principal store in 
the place, and was both school-director and 
a justice of the peace. 

He was, in fact, the great man of the vil- 
lage, and held such position by reason of 
being the richest man in the place, and not 
because anybody liked him. He controlled 
the employment of the teachers and janitor 
for the school. My mother, who was a poor 
widow, had gone to him three months be- 
fore this evening, in company with my 
brother Tom, to procure Tom’s appointment 
as janitor. 

The contract was secured by agreeing to 
take the wages in goods of Esquire Lynx, at 
five dollars per month. 

It was a hard bargain, but they could do 
no better. 

I was thirteen years old, and had helped 
Tom, who was two years older, to raise a 
good garden, and what we had realized 
from the sale of vegetables, and mother had 
earned with her needle, had afforded us a 
meagre support since my father’s death in 
the spring, and we had laid by seventy-seven 
dollars, sixty of which we expected to pay 
for our winter wuod, flour and meat and 
food for our cow. 

The last note given for the purchase of 
our home by my father, which was secured 
by mortgage, would fall due in January, and 
must be paid. We had been told by Esquire 
Lynx it was for fifty dollars, and was held 
by a Mr. Brooks, of Cincinnati. 

We would have only seventeen dollars of 
the seventy-seven to apply on the note: 
Thirty-three dollars more must be raised, 
and still our winter clothing would be un- 
provided. Mother could earn twenty dol- 
lars with her necdle, and Tom had been 
promised three weeks’ work in the pork- 
house at seventy-five cents per day. As jan- 
itor, Tom could earn our winter clothing. 


We had figured it all out, and when the contract | 


was secure, we considered the problem of life set- 
tled for that winter at least. : 

“Mother!” said Tom, as he came into the kitch- 
en wearing his great flat, ugly boots, “I wish we 
were not so dependent on ’Squire Lynx.” 

When I looked at his boots I could not keep 
from laughing, but I hid my face so that Tom 
could not see me. They were both rights and 
about three sizes too large. Mother, suppressing 
her anger, tried to soothe Tom, who was wiping 
the tears from his eyes with his coat-sleeve as he 
dropped into a chair. 

“They are of thick, strong leather, and will 
keep your feet dry and warm,” said she. 

“So would a goods-box. But who wants to be 
seen with feet like horse-heads ?” said Tom. 

“What did old Bobolink say when you called 
for boots ?” I asked. 

“He said I was getting ahead of my wages, but 
reckoned I could have a pair of five-dollar boots 
he had in the back room. He went and brought 
them in, and said just what mother says, ‘They 
will keep your feet dry and warm.’ I told him 
they were too big and were not mates, and that I 
didn’t want such high-priced ones. 

“He said I was getting too proud for a pauper, 
and that I could take these boots or none at all; 
and then, with an angry jerk, he threw them be- 
hind the counter. When he opened the red-hot 
Stove and began punching the fire, his eyes flashed 


so in the firelight that I was afraid to argue with 
him. I walked slowly toward the door past a 
case of boots that appeared as if they would just 
fit me. 

“On the side of the box was marked, in great 
red figures, ‘$2.50.’ I tried to summon courage 
to ask him for a pair of these; but, mother, my 
feet wouldn’t stop, so I went onout. When I felt 











Tom’s troubles were all swallowed by my own. | ther, but I was furious toward Julia for making 


I was angry. It seemed tome Tom had not man- 
aged the matter as he ought. The month’s wages 
should have bought the boots and hood, too. Giv- 
ing vent to my temper, I said to him,— 

“Tom, you are a regular dummy. Why didn’t 
you march in and tell him you wanted a two-dol- 
lar-and-a-half pair of boots, and pick them out 
for yourself? Ido wish Iwasaboy! I'd stand 
up for my rights and show you how to do busi- 
ness. I’d just tell old Lynx if he didn’t like my 
way of doing business, he could hunt up another 
janitor. I wouldn’t be anybody’s slave, I wouldn't.” 

Mother drew a deep sigh, but said nothing. ‘Tom 
rose quietly, and taking the milk bucket from the 
kitchen table, hobbled awkwardly out with his 
big flat boots to milk the cow. He said nothing 


fun of my brother. 

‘Your father is an old tyrant, Julia Lynx, and 
you are a heartless girl to make sport of Tom be- 
cause he is the victim of your father’s cruelty,” I 
said. I would have said more, but my wounded 
feelings so overcame me that I could only break 

into a fit of crying. Turning about, 1 directed my 
| steps toward home, and heard Julia say, as I 
walked away ,— 

“She shall beg my pardon for this on her knees. 
I'll have pa dismiss Tom; then I wonder how 
she'll get a new hood.” 

It was beyond endurance, but there was noth- 
ing Lcould do but weep and go home. I found 
mother in the kitchen singing “Behind the cloud 
the sun’s st‘ll shining.” She was trying to sing 

away the heaviness that weighed upon her 
heart, but her sweet voice only added fuel 
to my rage. A very wicked thought passed 
through my mind. I thought God was un- 
kind to subject such a good woman to the 
misery my mother was so cheerfully endur- 
ing. I said,-— 

“Mother, it’s too bad. Tom’s foolish boot 
trade is bringing ridicule upon him and 
shame upon us. I do wish he had some 
consideration for me. I’m not going to 
school another day while Tom wears those 
boots.” 

She hid her face in her apron and, in bitter 
sobs, called on God to witness her afflictions 
and be a father to her orphan children. 
When she had recovered her self-posses- 
sion, she said, reprovingly,-- 

“Mary, do you think your brother would 
have taken those boots if it had not been to 
hold his place and help save our home from 
the mortgage ?” 

Just then the big boots sounded on the 
walk and soon my brother came in. He al- 
ways came home to wash after building 
fires. Stalking up to the table, he dipped 
some water from the bucket to the wash- 
bowl, and I noticed was tramping some- 
thing. He had pushed my old hood from 
the table in turning round, and was ruining 
it with his great muddy boots. 

“There it is again, Tom! Your big feet 
will be the ruin of us all. If I had such 
hoofs, I would leave them out doors,” I 
said, as I rescued the hood all covered with 
mud. 

Mother said, “Mary! Mary!” 

Tom turned his great sad eyes down on 
me and tried to smile as he said, half play- 
fully, — 

“Mollie, those boots give me more trouble 
than all my money. Don’t worry about the 
old hood; I'll get you a new one.” 

He went out, and I could hear his big 
boots ca-lap, ca-lap up the sidewalk off 
toward the schoolhouse. 

The next Monday morning Abe Mitchell 





the mud and snow on wy feet I stopped in the 
street and looked down. You know one of my 
old shoes had the toe out and was broken clear 
across the top, and the other had no sole. The 
sight of my shoes and the snow and the cold gave 
me courage to try again; so I turned about and 
walked back into the store. 

“Mr. Lynx was behind his desk counting the 
cash receipts of the day, and only glanced his 
eyes at me for a moment, as I approached the 
stove. When he had counted his money, and be- 
fore I could summon courage to speak, he said,— 

“Young man, if-you don’t want those boots, 
there are plenty of boys who do, and who will be 
glad to do the janitor work at the schoolhouse for 
them, too.’ The fear of losing my place as jani- 
tor made me take the boots. By the way, Molly, 
he had some lovely new hoods for two dollars that 
would just suit you, and I asked him to let me 
take one for you; but he said I couldn’t draw 
anything more on my wages for two weeks.” 

These last words of Tom’s were directed to me, 
and recalled a part of his errand to the store. I 
was still wearing my last winter’s hood to school. 
It was badly tattered, and the ribbons were well 
worn and stained. Tom had promised to bring 
me a new one, and I had waited anxiously for the 
hood till the sight of the hideous boots drove 
everything else from my mind, and it was not till 
he mentioned the hood that I realized my own 








bitter disappointment. 





all that evening, but figured quietly on his old 
frameless slate till bed-time. After we had all 
gone to bed, I heard him coughing through the 
night, and almost wished I had not spoken so 
harshly to him. 

Next morning I was walking to school just be- 
hind Julia, the only child of Esquire Lynx. She 
was cheerfully talking and laughing with Bud 
Winchell, the doctor’s son, and did not appear to 
notice my presence at all. I was not surprised, for 
she always slighted me unless we were alone to- 
gether. 

When we came in sight of the schoolhouse my 
brother Tom was just going in with a bucket of 
coal. I looked closely at Julia to see if she would 
notice Tom's boots. Suddenly her great spark- 
ling eyes were turned up to Bud’s face as she 
pointed at Tom and burst into a merry laugh. 

“See those boots,” said she. ‘“Pa’s had them in 
the store ever since before the war. He bought 
them long before I was born. I guess Tom took 
them on his wages because they were cheap. I 
heard pa offer them toa negro man last winter 
for twenty-five cents, but he wouldn’t take them 
because they were both for the same foot.” She 
looked down at Bud’s nicely polished, glove-fitting 
boots and added, “I do believe you could put them 
on over yours.” 

My cheeks fairly burned with anger. I gave 
Bud no chance to reply. I was vexed at Tom for 
suffering himself to be imposed upon by lier fa- 


came to our house at daybreak, with an 
order from Robert Lynx to my brother Tom 
for the schoolhouse key#. The order contained a 
line at the bottom asking my brother to report 
immediately at the store. Brother went, and was 
formally dismissed. Mother and I watched for 
his return, and before we saw him could hear the 
ca-lap, ca-lap of the big, loose boots round the 
corner. Tom soon came in sight and moved slow- 
ly up the walk. There was a look of despair in 
his face I had never seen before. When he came 
in his lips quivered as he said,— . 

“Mother, it is all up now. ’Squire Lynx has 
bought the mortgage on our home, and there is a 
balance back of a hundred dollars, instead of fif- 
ty. He showed me the note, and says that the 
money must come, or our home will be sold.” 

“Tt's all your fault,” said I, bitterly. “If you 
had talked up to old Bobolink, and given him to 
understand that he couldn’t impose on you by 
putting those old boots off on you, he would have 
more respect for you, and we never should have 
come to this.” 

Tom looked at me a moment and then said, as 
though he half-suspected I had had a quarrel with 
Julia,— 

“Molly, somebody has interfered in this busi- 
ness or I never should have been discharged,” 
then, after a short pause, he added, with much 
energy, as he turned and walked out,— 

“Mother, I’ll save our home or die in the at- 
tempt!” 

Our anxious eyes followed him as the ca-lap, 
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ca-lap of the big boots sounded down the side- | 
walk towards town. 

‘Now, Mary,” said mother when he was out of | 
have been very unkind to your 
I can see by the strange light in his 
eves that he is tempted to do something desperate. 
It should take the life of ’Squire Lynx, his | 
blood willbe upon your soul.” 

She turned sadly to her sewing, but I still | 
watched the window. I did not believe | 
Tom intended mischief to any one, but wondered 
what he was going to do. ‘The morning was dark, | 
and the rain, which had been falling since day- 
Crushed 
with remorse, my heart was dark and gloomy as 
the day. 

While I was resolving, silently, that I would 
never say another cross word to Tom so long as I 
should live, I saw somebody driving a dung-cart 
through the thickly falling snow. As he came 
nearer I saw it was Tom, and knew what it 
meant. He had hunted for work and taken a 
contract to clean out the livery-stable yards. 
When he was just opposite our house he met a 
farmer-boy, riding a fat, gay mare, and wearing 
a comfortable overcoxt and fur cap. I heard the 
boy call out to Tom as he galloped past,— 

“Flalloo, Boots! where are you taking your 
produce ?” 

Oh, how my cheeks burned! 1 could have 
pounded that boy for insulting my poor, half- 
clad, patient brother. 

“Mary,” said mother, who had stopped her 
work to see what was attracting my attention in 
the street, and heard the insult to Tom, “‘none but 
the poor can know what fierce and cruel weapons 
words are, and those we love can strike such 
weapons deeper into the heart than a stranger 
can. It wounded Tom’s heart not half so deeply 
for that stranger to twit him about his big boots, as 
for you to speak to him as you did this morning.” 

“You need not lecture me, mother,” I replied. 
“T have heard and seen enough. Never shall I 
wound him again with an unkind word.” 

About two weeks after this we received a very 
kind letter from my Aunt Mary, inclosing ten 
dollars, and inviting me to come and spend the 
winter with her at Springfield, seventy miles 
away. Uncle John and my father had died about | 
the same time, and Aunt Mary had no children. 
She was alone in the world, but was rich. 

We held a family council over the letter, and 
mother and I thought I should go, as I was a 
burden to her and ‘Tom just now, while they were 
both struggling to raise that terrible mortgage. 
I had a good appetite, and Tom admitted I was 
an expensive luxury, but said he would rather I 
would stay with him to see and enjoy his final 


sight, 
brother. 


“you 


he 


from 


break, was now giving place to snow. 


| boy came forward to greet me. 





triumph over Esquire Lynx and his mortgage. 

Mother knew best, so l went away. Tom hauled 
my trunk to the depot on the dung-cart. I walked. | 
I said I needed the exercise. Tom’s last words as 
he left me at the depot were,— 





“T shall not be driving a dung-cart, nor wear-* 
ing these boots, when you come back, Mary.” | 

Aunt Mary petted me and dressed me like a) 
queen, but I was constantly thinking of Tom—| 
ragged, patient, brave Tom, struggling against | 
Fate, in‘storm and rain, and I was not happy. I 
wrote hume often, and mother gave me, by letter, | 
the result in dollars and cents of each week’s | 
struggle. Oh, how I wished Tom could have | 
some of Aunt Mary’s surplus means to help him | 
lift the burden. But I was too proud to even tell | 
her of our troubles, and I knew ‘Tom would not | 
accept charity if it were offered. The weeks | 
dragged along. They wrote me the livery-stable | 
contract was finished, then a pork-house job. 
Other work was taken and completed. 

At last the new year came, and twenty-five dol- 
lars were yet to be raised. Esquire Lynx had thir- | 
ty days to advertise the foreclosure sale of our 
home. The advertisements were promptly pub- | 
lished on the very day the note was due. 

Time flew by on the swift winter wind. Work 
was hard to find and low. Twenty-five 
days were gone, and fidggen dollars were yet to be 
raised. ‘Thirty days = up, and still their sum | 
was thirteen dollars too small. The cow was} 
sold to raise the rest, and just as the sheriff was | 
about to open the sale for bids, Tom paid the 
mortgage off. I shed tears of joy when I read | 
the letter announcing Tom’s final victory. 

I could no longer keep the situation from my 
aunt. Itold her of our trouble and the end of it | 
all, and begged her to allow me to go home. 
After some coaxing she consented, and gave me, | 
all unasked, fifty dollars to buy presents for 
mother and Tom. First I bought a pair of neat 
boots for ‘Tom, then clothing and other necessary 
and substantial things for him and mother. I 
took my trunk home full. The boots were on top, | 
to be first taken out at our happy re-union on my | 
arriva! at home. Seventy miles are long to one 
going home, but they were all finally left behind, 
and the last whistle sounded. 

My heart beat tast and seemed to come up into | 
my throat as I thought how I would step off the| 
train into Tom's arms. I didn't care how ugly | 
his boots were, or how shabby his coat, I could 
not be ashamed of him now. I would hug him 
for the great, loving, brave heart that was beat- | 
ing under his rags, and did not care who saw me. 

I took my trunk-check from my pocket and 
hurried to the door as the train stopped. I would 
give the check to Tom so that he could claim my | 
baggage immediately and hurry home with me to 
mother. 


! 
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I was sure I heard the ca-lap, ca-lap, ca-lap of 
the big boots as I stepped down from the door of 
the car, but it was only the agent’s freight-trucks 
rattling on the platform of the depot. 
of well-dressed persons were near, but no ragged 
My fancy was 


busy framing excuses for his absence while I | 
claimed my trunk myself, and had it put on the 


bus. 
As we drove hurriedly home it occurred to me 


that Tom was afraid I might be ashamed to meet | 
Yes, 


him in a public place with the big boots on. 
this, I was sure, was the reason, and not because 
he was not glad I wascoming. I'll meet him and 
mother both at the gate. 

When we drive up mother will say “Mary 
and Tom will say “Molly !” in his dear old hoarse 
tone, and I will say “Tom!” and “Mother!” and 


” 


we'll all go in the house with the trunk, and | 


mother and I will talk like magpies, and Tom 
will sit by and grin a broad smile at us as we 
open the trunk and take out the things. 

Thus I was thinking it over in anticipation as 
we came in sight of the gate. But Tom and 
mother were not there. I accounted for their ab- 
sence as I had for 'Tom’s failure to meet me at the 
depot. 

They, no doubt, preferred to meet me and caress 
me in the house, where the curious eyes of no 


stranger could witness the sacred joy of our | 


meeting. I had the trunk set inside the gate, and 
hurried to the porch. There were the big boots, 
just as Tom had taken them off, outside the door 

“Tom, you have concluded to leave your hoofs 
outside,” I said, laughingly, as I pushed the door 
open and rushed in. 

Nobody answered me. A strange smell of 
medicine was in the room. ‘The curtains were 
down, and coming in from the dazzling sunlit 
snow that covered the earth without, objects in 
the room seemed so dim and ghostly to me that 
they frightened me. I called loudly for my 
mother. 

The door opened slowly from the other room 
and she came in, sobbing bitterly 

“O Mary! Mary! Didn’t you receive my tele- 
gram? Tom is dead. Our home has cost us his 
life.” 

She could say no more, but knelt beside brother 


Tom’s corpse, where my father’s body had been | 


laid out a vear ago. 
could not weep. 
past were sounding in my ears 
last words I had heard from Tom, at the depot,— 

“T shall not be wearing these boots when you 
come back, Mary.” 

How terribly prophetic! 

Tom died of snow and rain and wind and hun- 
ger and rags and words—the fierce and crucl, 
wounding words, that pierce the poor. We decked 
his body neatly in the presents I had brought and 
buried him by our father. 

I am now a withered, queer and cheerless old 
maid. I support my mother with my needle, 
drink tea, smoke a clay pipe, and muse and 
dream of the past. 

At night, when the winter winds are moaning 
in the trees, my fancy moulds their voices into 
words, and I dream away into the gloomy past. 
When tbe struggling blast makes the timbers of 
our old home creak, I can hear, above all, the 
mournful ca-lap, ca-lap, ca-lap of my brother 
Tom's big boots. 

Old Bobolink lies under a lie, elegantly carved 
on a costly monument in the churchyard, and 
Julia is the widowed mother of a club- footed 
boy. 


I sank into a chair, but 
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HOW MISS SOPHRONIA WAS CURED. 


“Do stop that intolerable drumming, Nellie 
I’m tired of hearing it,” cried a fretful voice from 
the arm-chair. 

“Certainly, auntie, if it disturbs you,” replied 
the niece, briskly closing the piano and executing 
a slight pirouette about the room. 

“Oh, don’t, don’t! You make me so dizzy; do 
sit down.” 

Nellie sank into a chair, and seizing a book 
from the centre-table, devoted herself assiduously 


| to its contents. 


“Do stop rocking.” 

Five minutes silence. 

“What makes you cough so often, Nellie ?” 

Three minutes silence. 

“What are you rattling your chain so much 
for? Do stop it.” 

Nellie leaned forward an instant and looked 
inte her aunt’s expressionless eyes. 

“Wouldn’t you like to take a turn in the gar- 
den, Aunt Sophy? The air is delightful.” 

‘“‘What is the girl talking about!” Nellie had 
subsided behind her book. 
“Walk! Why, child, I haven’t stepped out 
oors for years, hardly.” 
“Oh, I thought”—— 
. “Thought what?” inquired the invalid, sharp- 

“Nothing; only I didn’t know you were so 
closely confined to the house.” 

“Well, I am—oh, don’t begin rocking again, for 


pity’s sake—and what is more, I never expect to | 


be able to walk about again as I used, never,” 
with a melancholy shake of the head. 

Nellie soon after sought the kitchen, where 
Aunt Dolly was busily at work. 


‘1 sometimes think, auntie,” she exclaimed, 


A number | 


Confused echoes from the bitter | 
I thought of the | 


“that Aunt Sophronia is a hypochondriac. But as 
we cannot prove it, we should be very kind and | 
patient. But I have to use great self-control.” 

“Well, dear, I do get dreadfully nervous with | 
her sometimes myself, but then, you see, she is an } 
invalid and”. 

“It her disease is now an imaginary one, some- 
thing will happen to break the illusion.” 

“Sophrony hasn’t walked out doors fora long 
| time.” 

“Has she tried ?” 

“‘No, she cannot be induced to try. I have some- 
| times wished that some circumstance would startle 
her and test her strength without doing her an in- 
jury. She was the-liveliest and happiest member 
of the family before she got in her present con- 
dition. How she has changed!” 

Nellie was to spend one year with her three | 
middle-aged aunts, whose quiet manner of living | 
was already beginning to prove rather irksome to 
the lively young girl of eighteen. 

Miss Euphemia, the eldest of the sisters, was a 
lady of literary tastes. Her personal appearance 
was somewhat eccentric. She always dressed in 
blue, even to her glasses, being convinced that the 
color of the sky was most becoming to her style 
of complexion. Being quite deaf and fond of 
solitude, she betook herself during a large portion 
of the day to a great gloomy room in the garret, 
where she pursued her intellectual occupations 
unmolested. 

Miss Dorothy, or “Aunt Dolly” in more famil- 
lar terms, was a short, buxom lady, of cheerful 
countenance, and with blue, smiling eyes that 
beamed kindly on all. Her life was very indus- 
trious, and to her the chief happiness of the house- 
hold was due. 

Miss Sophronia, the youngest sister, was indeed 
a dismal specimen of womanhood. Some time 
since she had been prostrated by some kind of 
sickness, which, for a long period, quite incapaci- 
tated her 

But as time rolled on, Miss Sophronia appeared 
; to gain more of her former strength, but believed 
herself unable to walk about as before her illness. 

Thus, largely through lack of will, she had be- 
come a confirmed invalid, querulous, peevish and 
lexacting, never walking beyond the walls of her 
| home, and requiring manifold attentions trom all 





|} about her. 

Often did Aunt Dolly urge her to attempt some 
exercise, which, if practised daily, would lead to 
her entire recovery. In vain! Miss Sophronia 
| was unchangeable. An invalid she had become, 
|and such she was destined to remain “during the 
| short stage of life allotted to her,” as she frequent- 
| ly took occasion to affirm. 

After Nellie’s arrival her irritability had in- 
_ creased, and she rendered the hours spent in her 
| company most unpleasant to her young niece. 
She often asserted that if she could only possess 
| her former powers of locomotion, it would be 
vastly improving to her spirits. Nellie agreed 
heartily, and kept out of her presence as much as 
possible. 

One afternoon, as the two youngest of the sis- 
ters were sitting together, Miss Dorothy busily 
sewing and Miss Sophronia weakly endeavoring 
to knit, the freckled visage of a small urchin made 
itself visible outside the low window. 

“Well, sonny, what’s your errand?” asked 

Aunt Dolly, pleasantly. 
| *Here’s note from Miss Monteith; wants ’nan- 
swer d’rect,” and a crumpled paper was thrust into 
her hand. 

The good lady adjusted her glasses and read 
the note aloud: 


| 


“ Dear Aunt Dolly :—Do come down to tea this after- 
noon, for Rhoda Day, our old school-mate, is here and 
wishes much to see you. She is obliged to start away 
early to-morrow, else she would call on you. Of course, 
you must come right away. In haste, 

A. D. Monterra.” 


“Well, Sophrony, can't you manage to stay 
here a while without me? Nellie is out shopping, 
but she’ll be back before long, and Euphemia is 
up-stairs.” 

“I suppose I can,” said the invalid sister; “but 





seems to me, you’re always gallivanting about 


had not been away to tea for eight months.) 
‘‘Euphemia’s no more go6d to me than if she was | 


“Why, the child wanted a little change, I sup- 


with us all the time, you know, Sophrony.” 

“Well, you can go, Dorothy.” 

“Tell Mrs. Monteith I'll come down in a few 
minutes, Dick. I think everything will be all 
right till I get back.” 

“Yas’m,” and the youth was off in a trice. 

Aunt Dolly hastened up-stairs to don her best 
alpaca, and atter answering a few more weighty 
objections on the part of her sister, finally started 
from the house. Miss Sophronia remained quict- 
ly for a while at her knitting, but at length began 
to grow impatient for her niece’s return. 

Just as she was becoming uneasy at her delay, 
the outer door opened and there was a light knock 
upon the door of the sitting-room. 

“I suppose it’s Miss Wells; she said she should 
be down to-day,” thought Miss Sophronia. “Come 
| in,” she said, aloud. 
| The door opened and a man entered. 

He was of tall stature, with a heavy black beard 





somewhere to spend the afternoon. (Miss Dorothy | 


in Patagonia. What made that wildcap of a Nel- | 
lie go trotting off this afternoon, I should like to | 
know ?” | 


pose; it’s pretty dull for her to stay cooped up | 





j and moustache. His face, although partially con- 


cealed by a low slouched hat, displayed a disa- 
greeable smile. 

He carried a small, shiny leather bag. In his 
appearance was distinctly discernible the type of 
a New England pedler, whose long visits are so 
universally dreaded by all busy housewives. Now 
Miss Sophronia possessed a bitter antipathy to 
this class of wandering tradesmen. 

Never, if it could be avoided, would she ex- 
change a single word with one of them; and to 
be suddenly confronted with such a dreaded ap- 
parition was to her a most direful circumstance. 

She crossea her hands’ nervously and awaited 
the pedler’s opening remarks. 

“Good-day, madam; I hope I see you well,” 
was his first address. 

Miss Sophronia shook her head stiffly. 

“IT am not well. I have been unable to walk 
about for a long time,” she replied, with a sigh. 

“Ah! that’s bad. But, madam, I have called 
to present to your notice one of the greatest inven- 
tions of the age. Iwas born, madam, in the 
county of Middlesex, and my father was a distin- 
guished dentist. From my earliest years I was 
accustomed to learn from his lips the scientific re- 
searches of his noble profession, and to practise 
his wonderful art as I grew older. 

“JT have travelled extensively, madam, and in 
the course of my journeyings I discovered a cer- 
tain mineral substance which has since proved in- 
valuable to suffering mankind. I have myself, 
madam, from this animal substance invented a 
powder, composed of the most harmless ingredi- 
ents, and yet powerfully conducive to the preser- 
vation of the deutal organs.” 

Here the pedler produced a small box from his 
leathern bag. 

“You are probably, madain, well aware that the 
teeth begin at an early period to decay. This 
powder, madam, prevents any such injury, and is 
most effectual in cleansing and purifying the 
teeth. I can furnish testimonials from”—— 

“Oh dear me! I don’t want your powder; | 
don’t need it at all,” interrupted Miss Sophronia at 
this point, waving her hand in a nerveless man- 
ner. 

She had listened, hitherto, with a helpless air 
and occasional slight nods of assent to the speak- 
er. But he was not to be so easily baffled. 

“Ah, madam, I have observed that your teeth 
are—hum, ah!—not very much in each other's 
way, madam’ (Miss Sophronia had but three 
left), “but, madam, perhaps it would be well to 
preserve them. Care, madam, proper care will 
preserve those teeth. I suppose you know that,” 
he added, with a sidelong glance at Miss Sophro- 
nia. 

Receiving no answer, he continued, ‘Well, 
madam, I should like to induce you to buy. 


| Perhaps you have children or grand—ahem! per- 


haps you may know of some one”—— 

“No, I don’t,” she retorted, snappishly; “and 
what’s more, I don’t want to. I don’t need your 
old powder, and I guess nobody else will either.” 

“No? Ah, what a pleasant home you have 
here, madam!” glancing about him, “fine rooms, 
nice large rooms,” he added, approaching the 
corner closet. 

Miss Sophronia shuddered. The silver spoons 
were in there, and her gold breast-pin fastened 
upon her black lace shawl. How she longed to 
fly out of the room! 

The pedler opencd the closet, and began exam- 
ining its contents, commenting, meanwhile, upon 
the articles he found. 

“Ah, yes, these are very fine, very pretty; this 
shawl now, for instance, and ah! here is quite a 
handsome pin upon it,” holding them up to the 
light. 

Miss Sophronia longed for Nellie’s return. The 
invalid considered herself unable to walk out of 
the house, and by her unwise remark to the ped- 
ler regarding her infirmity she had placed herself 
entirely in his power. 

Should she sit still? But the frightful man 
was deliberately wrapping up her precious valua- 
bles in his large handkerchief, and coolly regard- 
ing Miss Sophronia at the same time. 

“Don't make any disturbance, I beg, or I shall 


| be forced to use harsh measures,” he said, with a 


slight, sinister smile. 

The terrified woman, at this ominous 
actually jumped from her chair, and with 
scream darted, bonnetless, into the street. 

She ran without stopping until she reached the 
house of Mrs. Monteith, where her sister was 


threat, 
a loud 


| tranquilly enjoying a pleasant afternoon’s gossip 


with her friends. Miss Sophronia rushed, breath- 
less, into the cosey parlor, and sank, nearly ex- 
hausted, into a great arm-chair. 

“Oh! Oh mercy!” she gasped. “O Dolly! do 
go home, there’s a thief’—and the poor lady 
could articulate no further. 

“What, Sophy, what is it? do tell us!” cried 
Miss Dorothy, throwing down her work excit- 
edly. ‘ 

In brief, detached sentences Miss Sophronia 
made known the story of her fright. 

“But however did you ever get here, Sophro- 
nia? how did you walk way down here!” ex- 
claimed Miss Dorothy and Mrs. Monteith simul- 
taneously. 

“Why, I don’t know; I can’t tell, I’m sure,” 
answered Miss Sophronia, in some confusion. “I 
was so frightened that I didn't think of anything, 
you see.” 

“I always knew you were smarter than you 
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thought yourself, Sophrony ; you'll be able to use 
your feet all the time now, I don’t doubt,” re- 
marked Mrs. Monteith, with rather a roguish 
glance at Aunt Dolly. 

“Come, come,” said the latter, suddenly spring- 
ing towards the door, “‘that thief is well-escaped 
by this time, I suppose, but we’d better hurry | 
home and see if he has left the kitchen stove, at 
least.” 

Just then the door opened and Nellie appeared 
on the scene. 

“Well, Aunt Sophrony, I thought you must be 
here, but I was perfectly astounded to find you 
had actually fled. Ihad returned from shopping 
and entered the house just as a man was rushing 
out atthe back door. I saw your lace shawl ly- 
ing on the parlor carpet, with the silver spoons, 
Aunt Dolly’s rosewood box, her Etruscan vases 
and ever so many other things, just as he had 
thrown them down, and Aunt Euphemia was just 
hurrying down stairs. She said she heard a loud 
scream—lI thought it must have been loud if she 
heard it.” 

“Didn’t you see where the man went ?’ 
rupted Aunt Dolly. 

“No; he jumped over the fence and ran down 
that little lane,” replied Nellie. 

Miss Sophronia found herself quite able to 
walk home, and never ventured again to plead 
her inability for such exercise. 

Her health, of course, rapidly improved, as she 
was entirely free from any organic disease. 

The entire household rejoiced in the change, and 
Nellie even cherished a secret gratitude towards 
the pedler, especially as her aunt’s valuables were 
saved. 

In her renewed spirits she began to mingle in 
young society, and Nellie became her favorite 
companion. 

“I pity sufferers from nervous disease,” she 
said to Nellie one day, ‘‘and it makes me sad to 
think that so few of such invalids can, like me, 
be cured by a fright.” 
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ADRIFT ON A DEAD WHALE. 
A SKETCH OF LABRADOR LIFE. 

On the coast of Labrador there is a little harbor 
called Rocky Bay, and four families—about twenty- 
five persons in all—live there in queer little log houses. 

The entrance to the harbor is very narrow, perhaps 
not more than fifty feet wide; and as it opens between 
two rocky headlands, which are several hundred feet 
in height, and is parallel with the coast, it is difficult to 
find. 

Our fishermen who frequent that coast knew of many 
similar harbors; and they have gathered stones and 
built rude pyramids on the highest points of the main- 
land, by which they obtain their bearings for the har- 
bor entrances. The people there call these pyramids 
“American Men.” 

The mountain on the north side of Rocky Bay is very 
precipitous, and several small cascades are there seen 
falling into the bay from its rugged sides. 

On the east, or opposite side from the entrance, a 
stream of elear, fresh water runsinto the bay. This 
large brook furnishes some of the finest trout imagina- 
ble. It is the outlet of a considerable lake not many 
miles inland, which also abounds with trout. 

On the south side of the bay the mountain rises more 
gradually from the water; and here are the log houses 
before spoken of. 

John Belden, who looks some like the pictures we 
have seen of Robinson Crusoe, is the head or chief 
man of the place. He owns the largest cabin, the best 
boats and the most dogs. 

John is short and stout, wears a musk-rat cap, long 
gray whiskers and gray hair, which is long enough to 
fall over his shoulders; he has bow legs, his feet are 
protected by seal-skin boots, or moccasins, of his own 
manufacture. and finally he is covered from head to 
foot with patches of different colors of cloth. 

Johr has a wife and five children; the three oldest 
are girls, while his two sons, John and Samuel, are 
fourteen and twelve years of age respectively. 

Their log hut is about twenty feet in length by fifteen 
in width; and in the middle of it stands a large ‘‘dou- 
ble-decked”? Newfoundland stove, which John and his 
wife brought from Newfoundland, their former home. 

Their beds are built of poles and bark along one end 
and one side of the hut, like ship berths. Adjoining 
the hut is a shed for wood and also one for the dogs. 

Samuel Belden is a poor cripple. He and John, or 
Jack as they call him, were hunting for game one day, 
and Sam saw several ducks close to the shore. He 
called for Jack to come quickly with his gun. Jack 
cocked his gun, and in his excitement it went off, near- 
ly the whole charge entering poor Sam’s back. The 
lad stood so far away that the shot did not penetrate 
very deeply; but they cut his spine so badly that it be- 
came crooked, and Sam cannot use his feet. 

Before Sam got hurt he was a strong, plump boy; 
now he is almost a skeleton. 

The next most important personage in the village is 
William Maddon. He is a large, reticent man, whose 
calm serenity and evident self-consciousness of well- 
doing is pleasing to contemplate 

His left hand is a sight to behold; it resembles a lob- 
ster’s claws in shape and color. The large claw he 
uses for a hand, and the small claw performs the part 
of athum>. Yet with this strange hand he can clasp 
an oar or a fish with great firmness for it is remarka- 
bly strong. 

William has a wife and six children, mostiy boys, 
the youngest of whom is fifteen years old; his name is 
Thomas. 

Now Jack Belden and Tom Maddon arc of about the 
same age and size, and I am sorry to say do not agree 
with each other. Jack’s father owns about twenty dogs 
and Tom’s father owns fourteen. There are altogether 
in the village between fifty and sixty dogs. 

These dogs are a cross of wolf, and about ten o’clock 
every night they set up a fearful how]. The concert 


They are the meanest and most cowardly curs imagi- 
nable. If two engage in a fight, the whole pack await 
the result, then pitch upon the under dog, and if not 
driven away, they are very certain to kill him. 

They will run from a child who shakes a club at 
them, but will attack and kill a person if they see him 
at a disadvantage. These dogs are used chiefly for 
drawing sledges in winter. 

One day, Jack Belden’s dogs killed one of Tom Mad- 
don’s, and Tom said that “Jack ought to pay for it, as 
Jack stayed at home that day sorting the dried fish into 
bundles, and might have parted them io season to 
save the dog’s life.” 

‘‘Mebbe I had orter pay for ’im; jest yer wait till I 
do,”’ replied Jack, with an air of withering superiority. 
“Yer dogs don’t amount to anything anyway, and no- 
buddy would give a yaller cat fer the whole of ’em.” 

Poor Tommy thought himself outrageously insulted. 
He waxed so angry that he almost lost his breath; he 
clenched his hands, and assumed an aggressive atti- 
tude. Suddenly the voice of Tom’s father was heard 
exclaiming, ‘‘Hoot! hoot!’’ 

That was enough, for the boys stood in great awe of 
the silent, powerful man’s heavy hand. They parted 
in sullen silence; and though they came in contact with 
each other every day, they did not speak. 

There is a little beach called Eust Point not far from 
the entrance to Rocky Bay. Part of this beach is thick- 
ly covered with eel-grass and large stones, under which 
lobsters are sometimes found. 

In the lobster season, the children frequently go to 
the point and hunt for them. ; 

A little before noon one day, Jack’s mother bade him 
go out to the “point” and try to find a lobster or two 
for dinner; for, as it chanced, no one had been lobster- 
hunting for some days. Jack took a boat, also a stout 
boat-hook for hauling the lobsters from under the 
stones, and was soon at the point. 








But immediately on landing, happening to glance out 
to sea, he saw a large whale about two miles off, float- 
ing near an ice “pan.” 

A whale was no unusual sight there, however; and 
mindful of his mother’s orders, Jack fell to searching 
for lobsters, and soon captured three which he bore 
struggling to a pen made of stones for confining them. 
But he kept glancing off at the whale, and began to 
be surprised that it did not move and dive as whales 
ordinarily do. At length he became convinced, from 
the way it floated, that it was a dead whale. 

Now a dead whale, if fat, may be a great prize, worth 
hundreds of dollars. 

Jack’s heart gave a bound. His first impulse was to 
row home with all speed, shouting the great good news. 
Then he reflected that his father was away at the lake, 
and that the Maddons—Tom with them—would start 
out and perhaps claim a large share of the booty. That 
was not a pleasant thought to Jack in his then frame 
of mind toward Tom. 

“Who knows,” he reasoned, “but that I could, by 
pulling hard, tow the whale on the point and beach him 
—till father comes home?” 

In great excitement, and thinking no more of lob- 
sters, he jumped into his boat and put off, rowing with 
might and main to capture the whale single-handed, at 
least to get possession of it and keep possession. 

It was a pretty long, hard pull, and the sea was far 
from smooth; but Jack was accustomed to rowing, and 
after about twenty minutes, he came near the huge car 
cass. What a monster it was! 

The nearer he came the more huge it looked. He 
even began to fear that it might not be dead, and rowed 
carefully round it at a good distance off. On one side 
he saw a great gaping wound, the white flesh from 
which floated out in stringy masses on the water. The 
whale was dead, evidently, and bad probably been 
crushed in the ice far to northward. 

Now that Jack had got out there, it seemed far more 
of a task to tow the whale than he had thought it would 
be. But he determined to try. Rowing up close, he 
stuck the boat-hook into the thick, black hide, then 
with a line made the handle fast to the ring in the 
stern of bis boat, and then sat down manfully ‘at his 
oars and tugged away with all his strength. 

He might as well have tried to tow a ship; he could 
scarcely stir the huge “corpse.” 





Jasts about five minutes, then all is quict again unless 
something disturb. them. 


Tren he thought of the sail, for there was some little 


two small boat-sails, for all their boats are used as 
sail-boats; and as Jack had been instructed in this art, 
he was not long in hoisting one of the two sails. Now 
he fancied that he could see that he was making some 
little headway. But it was very slow. 

It then occurred to him that by means of the two 
oars which he had by this time grown dewnright tired 
of using, the other sail, the larger of the two, might be 
rigged on the whale itself. 

A bold project certainly! but Jack proceeded to pu‘ 
it in execution. The carcass to which he was hooked, 
rose in a great, rounded, elongated mass, rising to the 
height of five or six feet out of the water, astern; and 
taking off his shoes, Jack had no great difficulty in 
clambering out upon it. Then with his knife he began 
to cut slits in the hide down into which he might thrust 
the blades of the oars, for masts. 

But while thus engaged, an awkward thing happened 
—an excessively awkward thing for our young naviga- 
tor. A flaw took the boat-sail aback, and before he 
could catch at the hook, it unhooked out of the whale’s 
hide and lo! his boat had started off. A gust seized 
and bore it away, leaving Jack “marooned” on the 
whale’s back. 

The boy was now frightened in earnest. He even 
thought of trying to swim ashore—two miles. But the 
water was icy cold. Then he stood watching his tru- 
ant boat. It scud on for some minutes; but presently 
a flaw capsized it, 

Almost the same moment, he felt the curcass jar, as 
if from some shock, and glancing down into the water, 
saw two sharks darting at the long, stringy masses of 
white flesh that protruded from the wound in the 
whale’s side. This savage spectacle fairly made his 
blood run chill. Instinctively he thrust the oar which 
he held down deeper into the slit he had made and 
clung tightly to it. What would he not have given at 
that moment to be back at the point! 








Meantime one of those fogs so common in these wa- 
ters came driving in from seaward; and in a few min- 
utes our fisher-lad found himself enveloped in a dense 
cloud of chilly mists—afloat in the open ocean, with 
naught beneath his feet save the black, slippery hide 
of a dead whale. Poor Jack! 

It chanced that at about this time Tom’s mother had 
sent him up to the point for lobsters. He got there 
just as the fog was coming in, and was much surprised 
to see for a moment a whale some two miles out, with 
something that looked like a post, or a man, on its 
back. But immediately the fog hid it from view. He 
was still further surprised to find three live lobsters in 
the little “‘pen.”? But he took them out and started for 
home. 

As he went past, Mrs, Belden saw him from her 
door and asked him if he had seen Jack. Tom said 
“No,”’ rather shortly; but as he went on he kept 
thinking of the whale with that odd-looking little 
black object on its back, and of the three lobsters 
which somebody had put in the pen. He somehow 
could not help connecting them with Jack; but what 
cared he for Jack? He would not even think of him. 

The queer feeling kept coming back, however, in 
spite of his anger; and at last, seeing Jack’s father 
coming homeward from the lake, he went out and told 
him what he had seen. As soon as Mr. Belden heard 
from his wife of Jack’s disappearance, he called on 
Mr. Maddon end others to go in search of him. Tom 
went, too. 

They went out in boats, into the fog, and rowed up 
and down, shouting and firing guns. At length they 
came on Jack’s lost boat afloat on its side. That rather 
confirmed Tom’s story of what he had seen on the 
whale. 

The sea was not rough, but the fog was dense and 
continued so till past ten in the evening, when it lifted 
and the moon shone out brightly on the sea. Jack was 
not long after discovered about four miles off shore; 
and on the approach of one of the boats, was heard 
shouting disconsolately. 

He was pretty badly chilled when they took him off, 
and very woe-begone. There were three sharks about 
the whale. 

But the carcass was secured. Getting the necessary 
tackle for towing, all the boats were manned, or rather 
some of them were weomaned. Mrs. Belden with her 
three daughters handled the oars of one. Mrs. Babbitt 





wi. from seaward. Overhauling the cuddy, he found 


and Mrs. Coxe, Tom Maddon and his sister, filled the 


third. Mrs, Maddon with two of her sons and a 
daughter made up the crew of the fourth boat. 


Even the women and girls here knew how to row and 


how to take advantage of the ebb and flow of the sea. 


They soon reached the whale, hooked into him, and 


as each boat arrived, it took a position in front of the 
others, and all were lashed in line, making a “tandem 
team, 
night constituted a singular spectacle, indeed. Ali 
hands towed with a will; and when they got the whale 
into the narrow entrance to the bay, such a shout of tri- 
umph went up as made the moonlit headlands reécho. 


” which together with its load and the time of 


In another half-hour the monster was safely mocred 


at Mr. Belden’s stage, or wharf; and Jack was the 
hero of the evening. 


The next day Mr. Belden and Mr. Maddon sailed 


down the coast to Blane Sablon, where they obtained 
a large iron kettle and sixty salmon-barrels; for they 
were sure the whale would yield at least sixty barrels 
of oil. 


Tt was, indeed, a season of jubilee for these poor peo- 
ple. They not only got more than sixty barrels of oil, 
but they also got many barrels of the whale’s meat, 
which they salted for their dogs. 

And as for Jack and Tom’s quarrel, it was never 
heard of afterwards, 
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THE KING OF BAVARIA. 
By Mrs. John Lillie. 

A long time ago I remember receiving from a friend 
in Munich a letter giving an account of the then boyish 
sovereign of Bavaria. My friend had met him. He 
impressed her as all that was gracious and royal. He 
was rather melancholy. His moods were very capri- 
cious, and it was well known that even then he had 
broken off two or three alliances the State had in view 
for him; but his passionate ilove of music, poetry and 
art gave him a special charm. 

He was devoted to Wagner, a composer then little 
known or cared for beyond his native Bavaria. He 
welcomed poets to his court. He spent hours a day 
with his books and his music, and was certainly re- 
garded in those days with admiration within and with- 
out his own court. 

It was, I think, a little later than this that the mel- 
ancholy young prince had the one love-affair of his life. 
His fancy rested on a lady of rank whom he would 
have married but for an unfortunate disagrcement aris 
ing between them, and which, however unjustly, con 
vineed the king that she was unworthy of his choice. 
Since then many suggestions have been made to him in 
regard to his choosing a wife, but none met with his 
approval. 

When I found myself for the first time in Munich 
(1881), and saw the solemn palace in which the king 
resides, I wondered where was the Prince Charming? 

I soon heard that the King was in the mountains, but 
was expected shortly to return to Munich for a few 
weeks of the carnival season. 

A day or two later we were driving in the Hofgarten 
when we encountered a long procession of carriages 
with servants in blue livery and outriders who looked 
as if they had come a tedious journey. Indeed, they 
had been travelling day and night, for these carriages 
contained the King’s suite, his private effects and his 
body-servants, and they had all come from one of the 
gloomy castles in the mountains to which the King goes 
now and then, living almost alone, amusing himself 
chiefly with books and music. <A little later and there 
passed an unostentatious open carriage in which sat 
the King himself, 

I am sorry to say that the first flush of youthful 
beauty has departed. He is a tolerably good-looking 
man, with large, melancholy eyes, a heavy mustache, 
and a certain military air increased by his very gay 
uniform and broad shoulders. As he passed, people 
looked after him curiously enough, for he is rarely 
seen even in the streets of his own capital. The glances 
which followed him were not particularly pleasant; 
nothing like the look with which the most stolid Briton 
regards his Sovercign or the Prince of Wales. 

It was certainly a disappointing end to my little ro- 
mance, to have to give up the idea of Prince Charming; 
to resign my fanciful notions of a beautiful young king 
filling his court with grace, music and learning; above 
all, not only to see him transformed into a heavy, 
rather sullen-looking man, but to know that his sub- 
jects only regarded him with half-horrified curiosity. 

Ludwig IT. was born in August, 1845, at the old Pal- 
ace of Nympenburg. It is a dreary building just out- 
side Munich—a long gray pile, with very little to sug- 
gest its being a royal residence. Indeed, I know few 
places drearicr in winter than Nympenburg Palace; 
and here, perhaps, the delicate, fanciful boy, growing 
up in an atmosphere of home life none too genial, may 
have strengthened his morbid tendencics. 

At all events, the story of his early life is a very dull 
one. He had his cousins for companions; he soon 
showed musical ability, and like all Bavarian princes, 
he had asemi-military education. His mother was a 
Prussian princess, and in her twentieth year when he 
was born. Her married life was clouded by the pecu- 
liarities of her husband, who diced in 1864, leaving his 
son a boy-king of nineteen, full of promise, but dis- 
turbed then by dawning eccentricicics. 

Since his accession to the throne, Ludwig II. has 
spent much of his time at his country places, owing to 
an aversion for Munich, and every year his peculiarities 
grow more and more marked. Indeed, after a winter 
in Bavaria 2nd mecting many people on intimate terms 
with the Court, the old man’s shrug and sigh over 
“Der Konig !”” was easily understood. 

I suppose no prince in Europe is so little known by 
his people. He rarely allows himeclf to be seen in 
public. He absents himself from every possible state 
occasion. If it is known that he is going to any pautic- 
ular place, and the people try to see him, he contrives 
to go at an unusual hour. In short, his object seems to 
be to divide himself as completely as possible from the 
hearts of his subjects. 

His mode of life is most peculiar. Whether in Mu- 
nich, or in the country, he sits up far into the night, 
with the rooms brilliantly lighted, and as far as possi. 
ble an effect of daytime given. During these hours, 
when all the world is supposed to be sleeping, he occu- 
pies himself in various ways precisely as if it were 
daylight. Towards daybreak, and often after, he retires 
to bed, sleeping most of the day, or, at least, rcolining 
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Attached to his bed is a curious reading-desk, 
so contrived that by pressing a spring the volame 
is let up or down, the leaves turned, the book 
closed, etc. 

His meals are served to him alone, but he fre- 
quently has covers laid for seven people; guests 
who exist only in his own fancy, but the 
servants are obliged to serve each plate 
with a portion of every course, while the 
king presides solemnly over the very ghost- 
ly banquet! When he is in one of his cas- 
tles his meals are all served on 
a table which is by a special 
contrivance sent up through a 
trap-door, that 
pears during 
the meal! 


sO no one aj 





ROYAL PALACE, BAVARI 
He is very fond of surrounding himself with 
the costumes and furniture of different periods, 
and in his country houses insists upon having dif- 
ferent centuries represented. Sometimes all the 
servants and gentlemen of his suite are obliged to 
dress inthe style of the sixteenth or eighteenth 
centuries; again in thatof the ninth or tenth. The 
king is pertectly grave and self-possessed while 
these theatrical figures move about him. 
Seclusion is so much his object that he now re- 
fuses to see his Ministers of State unless it is ab- 
solutely unavoidable. On any ordinary occasion 
they are obliged to converse with him behind a 
wire netting, through which any documents are 
handed to his solemn Majesty. 
the most rigid etiquette being observed in his 
presence, and even his own cousins are not per- 
mitted to seat themselves in his presence unless as 
n very special favor. Very rarely, indeed, are 


they allowed to visit him, and he is scarcely on | 
speaking terms with his mother, although her res- | 


idence almost adjoins his. 

Wagner's music is his delight, but he has of- 
ten a special performance of the opera for him- 
self alone, although it is a desperate work for the 
singers to perform to the rows of dark, empty 


stalls in spite of their one visitor being the king | 


himself! 

Sometimes he has music at his Winter Palace, 
but then it is a most curious entertainment. In 
the top of the building he has caused to be placed 
a huge tank of water surrounded by an artificial 
shore with tropical plants, rocks, etc.; everything 
to suggest its being a genuine lake. On this he 
has a boat in which he rows himself about, tan- 
cying he is in the midst of summer verdure and 
on natural waters. A gauze network separates 
the lake from a sort of corridor, to which he in- 
vites the principal opera singers. ‘There they 
stand, singing for His Majesty while he 
around the lake, now and then pausing to give 
some direction about the music. 

One of the principal singers in Munich is a 
young lady, very full of fun and the spirit of ad- 
venture. Oneday, it occurred to her to create a 
diversion and shake the king's equilibrium by 
falling into the water. Accordingly, with a well- 
acted little scream of horror, in she splashed! The 
king looked for an instant, then pulling his boat 
up to the shore he rang a bell. A servant instant- 
ly appeared, whereupon His Majesty, saying, 
“You may take her out,” rowed on calmly with- 
out offering another remark, and Mile. A—— was 
conducted, shivering and wet, to her carriage! 


rows 


Some of his friendships have been most enthu- | 
but have come to the most abrupt termi- 


siastic, 


nations. One friend, for whom he professed the 


greatest admiration, was thrown aside because | 


while reading aloud to the king one day and feel- 
ing tired, he ventured to lounge over the back of 
a chair. A young and pretty German princess, 


about whom the court entertained high hopes at | 


one time, lost favor because she refused to admire 
“Rienzi,” one of Wagner’s operas, and be quar- 
relled with one of his most charming cousins over 
a small and said to be ugly miniature he hap- 
pened to admire. 

His friendship for Wagner has been most solid 
and lasting, but the people of Munich are very 
hostile to the composer, however much they may 
like his music. They believe he encourages the 


He insists upon | 


| Unlike 
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king in eccentricity, 
visits to Munich Wagner has been mobbed. 

“Surely, 
er say, “surely this king is a madman? 


| same thing, and it reached the king’s ears. 


“Mad!” 
claimed. 
think 
never 


he ex- 
“Do they 
because they 
see me I am 
mad?” According- 
ly he ordered 
open carriage with 
outriders and all 
possible pomp, and drove from one end of Munich 
to another, in and out of every street however ob- 
scure. 

“Now,” he remarked to a friend, 
[look mad; but,” he added, “if I am, it’s no- 
body’s business !” 


his 
re 


+o 
For the Companion. 
THE LACK OF SYMPATHY. 


As tender plants, 
Deprived of sunlight in their needful hour, 
Wither and die, ere grown to perfect flower, 
So impulses of good, in youthful, untaught hearts, 
Denied that warmth which sympathy imparts, 
Chill at their birth, and in their place upsprings 
A rapid growth of e vil, — thing 

Mrs. IDA D. MONROE, 
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PRESIDENTIAL VISITS. 

It has always been a pleasant and not unprofi- 
table habit for our Presidents to make occasional 
journeys, and to be received with formal honors 
| and hearty greetings of the people This has been 
}a settled custom from Washington to President 
| Arthur. 


the monarchs of Europe, American 
Presidents have thus come among the multitudes 
whom they represent, unapparelled in gorgeous 
trappings and not surrounded by the glittering 
paraphernalia of royalty. They have appeared 
as simply as the homeliest citizen; in plain dress, 
not jealously guarded by national troops, or 
perched in distant safety in gilded chariots. 

They have been viewed, too, not with the 
stricken reverence with which the European peo- 
ples have been wont to look on royal folk, as if 
there were something higher and more sacred in 
their birth and persons; but with manly respect 
and a proud recognition that they are, not the 
masters, but the chosen servants, of the people. 

President Arthur has freely followed the exam- 
ple of his predecessors, in frequently becoming 
the guest of cities and towns, and gratifying the 
public curiosity to look upon the Republican ruler 
of the land; and the universal welcome which, 
everywhere he has gone, has been accorded to 
him, without distinction of party or opinion, has 
shown how united a people we really are. 

The receptions given to President Arthur and, 
indeed, to our later chief magistrates, have shown 
a change, and a change for the better on the whole, 
since former times. 

The early Presidents—Washington, Adams and 
Jetterson—were received, indeed, when they made 
away from the Capitol, with a venera- 


awe- 


progresses 





tion and awe rivalling that paid to old-world po- 
tentates. They were the military and civic heroes 
|of the Revolution, the leaders and relics of a 
mighty struggle for freedom; their figures were, 
in the eyes of men, lofty and historic. 
Washington and Adams, at least, assumed much 
more state and ceremony in their public journeys 
than our Presidents do in these days. Washing- 
ton made his appearance in full dress, and drawn 
in a stately coach by six cream-colored horses. 
This added, of course, to the sense of awe which 
grected his coming among the people. 
Yet, so bitter was the rage of party conflict in 
| those olden days, that when one of these figures 
| appeared, his political opponents often either held 
| sullenly aloof from paying him the honors of wel- 
‘ come, or manifested their rancor by open and vio- 





“ask them if 


” I hear any well-balanced young read- | 
” Well, 
not long ago his own people began to say the 


| enlightened and more generous era. 
| look on our Presidents as exalted beings, raised | be undone. Mexico has had a taste of the bene- 
but as | 


| The patriotism of the Mexicans was aroused, and 





| he passed. 

We have fallen upon an altogether milder, more | 
We do not 
by heroism or history above the mass, 
distinguished citizens. On the other hand, we can 
all forget our party feelings, and lay aside our po- 
litical disputings, when honor is to be done to the 
highest officer in the Republic. 

It is this office, filled and represented for the | 
moment by the personage who passes along the 
crowd-lined thoroughfares, that the multitude 
chiefly cheers and honors. This has been seen 
when even an obnoxious and unpopular President 
has visited a city whose people were earnestly op- 
posed to his public acts. 

Of course, the enthusiasm of the people is more 
strikingly shown when a President personally be- 
loved and respected is greeted; but it may well be 
a source of grateful reflection, that whoever holds 
the office by the fact of his holding it, 
and as a symbol of our common freedom, the 
welcome and the plaudits of his “sovereigns.” 
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CHEERFULNESS. 
It is life’s sunshine; and with sympathy combined, 
Hath magic influence upon the mind; 
Its presence holds despondency at ba 
Keeps young the heart, and brightens’ uu our Way. 


er 
THE NEW CONQUEST OF MEXICO. 


During the past three or four years great atten- 
tion bas been bestowed by American capitalists 
and merchants upon our next-door neighbor, 
Mexico. ‘That Republic adjoins our own, and 
after a very long period of political turbulence it 
has at last settled down to a policy of cultivating 
the arts of peace. 

This change is probably due to the French in- 
vasion, and the attempt to create a Mexican em- 
pire, with the Archduke Maximilian at its head. 


under the lead of Juarez, the greatest man the 
country ever produced, the invasion was repelled ! 
and Maximilian dethroned. 

Since then, with one exception, the elections 
have proceeded regularly, and the country has 
been peaceable. A revolution under the leader- 
ship of Gen. Diaz was successful, and the general 
became President. 

Only this one revolution has taken place in| 
seventeen vears, and that is no more than France 
has had, and not so many as have taken place in | 
Spain. | 

The resources of Mexico are marvellous. For 
mining and agriculture they are equal to those of | 
the Territories of the United States, if not greater 
Heretofore, however, these resources have been 
undeveloped; partly because the people were 
poor, partly because they were not enterprising, 
and also because the means of communication 
and transportation were lacking. 

Americans have now undertaken the work of 
the development of Mexico. They are building 
great lines of railway connecting the capital, the 
city of Mexico, with our own trunk-lines of rail- 
road, along the wonderful plateau known as the 
table-lands. They are also building other rail- 
roads across the continent from the Gulf of Mex- 
ico to the Pacific Ocean. 

Millions of dollars are already invested in these 
enterprises, which the Government of Mexico en- 
courages by liberal subsidies. Thus far the re- 
turns to capital are promising, and those who 
have put their money into the foreign lines have 
every reason to be satisfied with the prospect. 

It is expected that the opening of the new coun- 
try will greatly stimulate trade between the United 
States and Mexico. Indeed, the attention which 
has been given here to our sister-Republic has al- 
ready increased ovr commerce, although it was 
only in September of this year that a line of rail- 
way from this country into Mexico was opened. 

Up to 1878 the largest amount of our domestic 
and foreign exports to Mexico in one year was 
valued at a little more than seven and a half mil- 
lion dollars. In the year from July, 1880, to June, 
1881, our exports to that country were more than 
eleven million dollars. 

Up to the year 1878 the‘largest amount of im- 
ports from Mexico in one year was valued at five | 
and a quarter millions. In the year 1880—81 it! 
was valued at more than eight and a quarter mil- | 
lions. Thus in three years our trade in each di- 
rection increased fifty per cent. 

During the nine months from July, 1881, to the 
end of March, 1882, we exported to Mexico more 
than eleven million dollars’ worth of goods, and 
imported more than six million dollars’ worth. 
This shows a stationary condition of the import 
trade, but an increase in a single year of about 
one-third in the exports. 

We call this a new conquest of Mexico. The 
Republic to the south of us becomes indebted to 
the United States for a large development of its 
resources, and it will speedily come under the 
peaceful rule of our commerce. 

There are always those who see in such events 
political results. But there will be none. The 
people of this country have certainly not the 
slightest desire to become responsible for the gov- 
ernment of Mexico. The inhabitants are different 
from us in race, customs, religion and history. 

Each country by itself may work out its destiny 
to the mutu.| advantage of both. They cannot 








| of intense excitement. 


| thousand dollars, whic! 





be joined without injury to both. We can be 
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and several times during | lent demonstrations in the streets ies which | friends and brothers, but we ota not be able to 
| live peaceably together in the same family. 
So much has been done to bind the two Repub- 


lics together in friendship, that the good cannot 


fits of modern civilization, and when once that 
has been had, it is impossible to change the appe- 
tite. 

Even China and Japan show what vast conse- 
quences flow from the admission of modern trade 
and its ingenious appliances among the most self- 
secluded people on the globe. Mexico does not 
seclude herself, and her progress in civilization 


will be rapid. 
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THE COMET IN THE EAST. 

On the 18th of September a wonderful object was 
seen in the sky. A comet suddenly appeared close to 
the sun and large enough to be plainly visible in the 
bright blaze of sunlight. Several European and Amer- 
ican observers were fortunate enough to catch a glimpse 
of the celestial visitor on the day of its advent. 

The telegraph carried the tidings from shore to shore, 
and the next day the astronomical world was in a state 
Ordinary observers were blind. 
ing their eyes to obtain a view of the erratic traveller, 
and scientific observers were seeking for data to com- 
pute its elements and find out whence 
whither it was going. 

The weather was specially unfavorable for observa- 
tion on account of the long storm that occurred at the 
time and extended over both continents. But the men 
of science were not to be baffled by clouds; they 
watched the comet through every chance opening, and 
lay in wait for the thin clouds that allowed them a par- 
tial view. 

At the end of a week, ecmetic observers had calcula- 
ted the elements of the comet and computed its orbit 
from the very imperfect data at their command. The 
results differed widely from each other, as would natur- 
ally be expected. 

Observers, however, agreed on a few points. ‘These 
were that the comet had passed its perihelion, or near- 
est point to the sun, when discovered ; that it approached 
the sun so closely as absolutely to graze the solar 
atmosphere, that it was one of the largest comets on 
record; and that it was receding both from the sun and 
the earth. 

It was announced that about the 30th of September, 


it came and 


| the gossamer visitor would cease to be an object of in- 


terest in Northern skies. But the comet bid defiance to 
calculation, and on that very morning took on its most 
brilliant phase. 

The long tail swept the skies, the nucleus shone with 


| an intense brightness rivalling that of Sirius, and the 
| coma surrounded the nucleus with concentric layers of 


impalpable matter through which as well as through 
the fleecy train the stars shone with undiminished 
brightness. 

Every clear morning since the grand spectacle has 
been repeated in the eastern sky, as the comet has trav- 


; elled with flying feet on its receding path, delighting 


millions of spectators with its weird and fairy-like 
beauty. It is probable that its Jike will not for a long 
time be seen. Among the prodigies of the century will 
be numbered the great comet of 1882. 


—_——_<@>——_— 
NOBLY DONE. 
A Boston clergyman gave his congregation “a case 
point” the other Sunday. He told them that 
twenty years ago, Mr. George William Curtis, the wise 
and genial occupant of the Easy Chair in Harper’s 
Monthly, went into business as a publisher with a part- 
ner who was supposed to be a competent business man. 
The firm made a disastrous fsilure, and Mr. Curtis 
found himself burthened witha debt of oue hundred 
from peculiar circumstances, 
he regarded as a debt of honor. 
Friends endeavored to dissuade him from undertak. 


| ing to pay off such a large sum from the profits of lit- 


erary labor, which are usually scanty and precarious. 
They thought that, as the law is supposed to be wiser 
than any individus! judgment, he might have taken the 
benefit of the law, given up all his property and begun 
the world anew and untri:nmelled. 

He thought otherwise. For twenty years he has la- 
bored with a steadiness and intensity never surpassed, 
and seldom equalled. His essays in the Easy Chair 
have been far more than elegant and entertaining; they 
have been humanizing and civilizing as well. Their 
satire has never wounded but to heal, and they have 
uniformly inculeated advanced moral and high feeling. 

3ut while doing his literary work in connection with 
Harper’s publications and in other directions, he has 
found time, strength and spirits for public duty, and 
has made his name synonymous with purer politics. 

All this he has done while paying off the enormous 
debt incurred twenty years ago, through no fault or 
neglect of hisown. The debt so long a burden has at 
length been discharged. The delicate sense of moral 
obligation which the act exhibits, and the industry and 


self-denial which it involved, are worthy of the highest 


respect. They embody the very spirit of Christian 
principle and of true manliness, and furnish one of 
those high examples in which emulation brings no loss 
of self-respect and no regretful memories. 
—---~~@r- 
BOWL-FIGHTS. 

In many Amcrican colleges besides the forbidden 
custom of hazing there are other customs almost as un- 
manly and disgraceful, which if not encouraged by the 
authorities are certainly not prohibited. 

In one, a State university, upon a certain day, a luck- 
less member of the junior class is placed in a huge 
wooden bowl, and every student in the college battles 
over him; some striving to drag him out of it by main 
force, the others to keep him in. Coats and trousers 
are torn off, arms and legs are broken; the fight begun 
in fun ends in e:rnest. On one occasion pistols were 
drawn, and the medical students having joined in the 
mélée, the shameful spectacle was presented of a dozen 
adult men who hoped in a month’s time to have lives 
that were in peril committed to their grave wisdom and 
skill, driven through the streets like felons in the 
charge of the police. 

In another college, which ranks even higher, the an 
nual fight is for a wooden baton; iu still another for a 
cane To prepare for this struggle in some cases the 














young men strip to the waist, and even grease them- 
celves. 

One of these fights took place in daylight on a public 
square a few weeks ago in full sight of women and | 





children passing by. A mass of over a hundred half 
naked men lay struggling on the ground, clawing, bit- | 
ing and tearing off the clothes from each other. No- 
thing but disgust was expressed in the faces of the spec- | 
tators. Some Irish laborers of the lowest class looked 
on for a few moments and then turned away. 

“I thought these fellows were gentlemen, or the sons | 
of gentlemen. They’re beasts,” was the contemptu- | 
ous criticism of one. 

Now, athletic sports and any contest which develops or | 
even displays manly strength are, and ought to be, en. 
couraged. But these meaningless, brutal mélées are | 
indecent and demoralizing. | 

Public opinion is rapidly assuming higher ground on | 
these questions, and in a few years a man will be as | 
ashamed to confess that he had ever joined in a bowl. | 
fight or in hazing, as he would now to exhibit himself 
a human brute in a prize-ring. 


eal ee 


THACKERAY’S FRIGHT. 

There is something about ap audience that unnerves 
even the most self-possessed man if he is unused to speak. | 
ing in public. In fect, not a few of those whom the 
people delight to hear rarely mount the platform with- | 
out acertain fluttering of the heart. If the orator is | 
master of his subject, this nervousness is a help rather 
than a hinderance to his speaking effectively. 

“Why, Canning, your hands are cold and clammy! 
You’re nervous!”’ said a friend to the English orator, 
one night, in the House of Commons, when he was ex: } 
pecting to speak in an important debate. 

‘Am I? then I’ll make a good speech,’’—and he did. 

Thackeray, the novelist, was self-possessed, brilliant | 
in repartee and asociety man. Yet he begun his lec- 
tures in London on the English essayists with a nervous 
fear lest he should break down. Mrs. Kemble tells an 


anecdote about his opening lecture which illustrates | writing and had nearly finished. 


into how much of a fright the fear of an audience may 
throw a man. 

She went to him, before he began his lecture, and | 
found him standing disconsolate in the middle of the | 
lecture-room. 

“I’m sick at my stomach with fright!’’ he said, shak- | 
ing her hand. ‘Don’t leave me!” he continued, as she 


agement. 

“But, Mr. Thackeray,”’ said she, ‘“‘you mustn’t stand 
here. Your audience are beginning to come in,” and 
she drew him into the retiring-room. Here he paced 
up and down, wringing his hands. 

“Oh!” he exclaimed, “if I could only get at that 
thing [his lecture], to have a last look at it!” 

“Where is it?” asked Mrs. Kemble. 

“Oh, in the next room on the reading-desk.”’ 

Mrs. Kemble darted in, hoping to snatch the manu- 
script without attracting the attention of the audience, 
But the desk was so high, being adapted to Thacker 
ay’s tall stature, that the manuscript was almost above 
her head. She made a half jump and a clutch at it, 
when down came the loose leaves upon the floor. She 
gathered them up, retreated to Thackeray, exclaim- 
ing,— 

*‘Look what a dreadful thing I have done!”’ 

“My dear soul!’’ he answered, ‘“‘you couldn’t have 
done better for me. I have just a quarter of an hour 
to wait here, and it will take me about that to page this 
again, and it’s the best thing in the world that could 
have nappened.” 

Having thus comforted his friend, he sat down, re- 
paged the leaves, and, at the appointed time, went on 
the platform a little less nervous. The lecture was a 
brilliant success. 


—4@ 
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AN HONOR DEARLY BOUGHT. 

Franklin’s amusing story about paying too dear for 
the whistle could easily be supplemented from profes- 
sional and public life, whose coveted honors have often 
proved costly. The following story of a student, who 
paid too much fora college honor, will match Frank 
lin’s. Joseph Pickford, an ambitious student at Oriel 
College, Oxford, was elected probationer, an honor of 
which he was proud. Subsequently he was appointed 
an assistant to Dean Beeke, to put in order a large col 
jection of books presented to the college library. 

This Pickford also esteemed An honor. Beeke 
graciously assumed direction, but made Pickford do 
the work. There were thirty thousand volumes to ar- 
range, and most of them had been stowed away for 
many years. The poor probationer soon found that 
his honor brought with it much hard work. The books 
were taken out and dusted, and the atmosphere became 
charged with an acrid dust which penetrated the nos- 
trils, throat and lungs of the poor probationer, and 
made his life uncomfortable. 

The summer was hot, and that dust was everywhere. 
Brushes and dusters only scattered it more widely. 
Beeke sat below writing, in a pleasant current of air. 
Pickford was up among the shelves, choked with dust 
and sweltering with heat. Beeke kept him at work re- 
morselessly until the end was reached. Pickford hated 
the sight of books from that time forwards. 

Thirty years after he facetiously asserted that he had 
not yet washed out the dust from his throat. It was 
there still, he said, a disagreeable, pungent dust, cling. 
ing tenaciously to the tissues of the throat. He had 
paid too dear for his coveted honor. 

—@e——__— 
RAPID CHANGES IN SCIENCE. 

The great leaders in science need to be modest in 
claiming that their propositions are. absolutely true, and 
should be cautious in announcing that they have made 
4 new discovery. Professor Huxley gained for a sea- 
son a brilliant reputation by announcing that he had 
discovered protoplasm to be the source of all organic 
iife. But soon after Dr. Lionel Beale, the great Eng- 
lish microscopist, denied the truth of Professor Hux- 
tey’s theory, and asserted that bioplasm must be put in 
the place of protoplasm. 

The culogies over Mr. Darwin’s grave are yet fresh. 
They lifted him to a place among the immortals, for 
his wonderful discovery of progress in creation by the 
law of natural selection. 

But now comes a Mr. Towne, who has for years 
veen studying with the best naturalists and biologists 
<i Europe, and announces that life is not due to proto- 











| was sailing the Mediterranean in bis ill-fated yacht; 


| aged monk who after death obtained the special grace 
| of being allowed to come back in spirit and toil in his 


| ought to be sufficient. But those persons who can cool- 
| ly annoy others through a whole public entertainment 


. c. > | are likely to need more than a hint to cure them, 
was going away, after speaking a few words of encour. | 
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eles but to atomized eee of electricity conducted | 
into the system by the oxygen of respiration. Varia- | 
tions, he says, are caused not by natural selection, but | 
by the action of electricity on reproductive germs. Mr. 
Towne holds to the theory of evolution, but not to the 
form which gave a world-wide reputation to Mr. Dar 
win. The famous Prof. Helmholtz, one of the highest | 
authorities in Europe, is said to agree with Mr. Towne. 
It may not be to the point to ask who shall decide 
when scientists disagree. But it is certainly pertinent | 
to say that such disagreements should make philoso- 
phers modest and cautious. 
—_———_—_+@»—__- 
A VENERABLE HISTORIAN. 
**Length of days” is a blessing now as muchas when 
it made so frequent a promise among the rewards of 
the Old Testament. It is peculiarly so to one who has 
| congenial and cherished work in hand, and desires to 
live to finish it. 


Scores of men who are world-famous to-day have 
built their reputations, finished their work and died 
since George Bancroft, that patriarch of American his- 
torians, began sixty years ago to collect material for his 
history of the United States. 

Then he had just finished his student-life at Géttin- 
gen and Berlin; James Monroe was President of the 
Republic; George IV. was King of England; Scott was 
writing the “*Waverley Novels ;” Wordeworth had his 
reputation yet to make, Byron was in Italy; Shelley 


Fenimore Cooper was writing * ‘The Pioneers” at Mam- 
aroneck; the genial Irving was at work on ‘“Brace- 
bridge Hall” at London; Emerson was just graduated 
from Harvard, and Longfellow had barely entered Bow- 
doin. 

Yet Bancroft, erect and hale, numbering just as 
many years as the century, is still vigorously at his 
great work. 

Mr. Bancroft probably may not live to complete the 
| History of the United States; but his long devotion to 
| it almost suggests a foundation for the legend of the 


cell over the huge volume that he had spent bis life in 
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RUDENESS REPROVED. 

If a mild reproof could reach offenders of the type 

| described below, the one administered in this case 


A lady attending a concert was greatly annoyed, dur- 
ing the performance of a favorite symphony of Beetho- 
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ven, by some young persons who sat i ely be- 
hind her, and who, by their incessant chatter, gave 
equal displeasure to all around them. 

The party thus offending consisted of a young lady 
and two young gentlemen, who affected all that inaif- 
ference for the delightful music, and for the presence 
of those who had come to enjoy it, which is often as- 
sumed as an evidence of superior ‘intellect and a mark 
of hign-class breeding. For, doubt the fact as we may, 
there are many otherwise good-hearted people who 
think it vulgar to evince the least feeling or sentiment 
at a theatre or pubiic concert. 

When all was over, the lady alluded to above leaned 
| cross one seat, and catching the eye of the girl, who 
| was pretty and well-dressed, said in her blandest, gen- 
tlest voice, ‘May I speak w ith you one moment?” 

“Certainly,” said the young lady, with a flattered, 
pleased look, bending forward. 

*I only wish to say,’’ said the interrogator, “that I 
trust, in the whole course of your life, you will not 
suffer so great a degree of annoyance as you have in- 
flicted on a large party of lovers of music this even- 
ing. 





SHE COULD TRUST HIM. 

Being known to everybody has its annoyances, even 
to those whose character is above concealment. But 
it has its advantages too. The New York Tribune 
tells this pleasant incident of last summer 


A lady who was anxious to send two little girls down 
to Elberon the other day, brought them to Pier No. 8, 
and asked one of the officers ot the boat if it connected 
with ‘‘the 2.30 train at Sandy Hook tor Long Branch.” 
She was answered in the affirmative, but being uneasy 
about the safe conduct of her little charges, whom she 
explained she was not to accompany, she asked,— 

“Are you quite sure? 
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A short, stout, ruddy-faced man who was standing 
near by, turned at this and answered for the boat’s ofli- 
cer. 

“Yes, madam,” he said, ‘‘this is the boat.” 

She looked up at the speaker, a stranger, and was 
about to thank him, when he added, ‘I am going to the 


The lady looked at him so ey 44 and possibly 
80 suspiciously, that he flushed ‘th for a moment and 
said, “Oh, I'll take good care of them if you will trust 
them to me. I am Gen. Grant. 

“So you are!’’ exclaimed the lady, as she recognized 
the face which painting and photography have made so 
familiar for the last twenty years. She gladly placed 
the girls in such distinguished care, and was equally 
grateful and amused to see the general and his little 
charges in conversation on the deck of the boat as it 


moved off. 
—_———_<or—. —_—_. 


EMERSON’S FAME. 

We smile at the frequent fortune of great men to 
have neighbors who know nothing of their greatness; 
and we say “such is fame.” It is certainly fame to be 
known and loved on the other side of the world for 
what one has written. A letter from Boston to the 
Worcester Spy says. 


A little while ago I came across a note-book dated ten 
years back, and found in it these anecdotes of Mr. Em- 
erson, which I have never scen in print. Both of them 
were told in private conversation. 

When Mr. D—— was in St. Petersburg as a delegate 
to the statistical congress, he had some conversation 
with the grand duchess, a lady of seventy years or more. 
She spoke with great interest of the United States, and 
said that she had known Mr. R. W. Emerson’s books 
for thirty years, and that when she travelled she always 
took his essay on “Friendship” with her. 

The other anecdote was told by a New York gentle- 
man. One of his friends, named Emerson, went to a 
barber’s shop in Liverpool to be shaved. The barber 
suw the name in his hat, and refused to take pay for 
shaving t him, saying that his admiration for Mr. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson was so great that he would not take 
money from any one of the name. 


+> 
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AN INTERESTING MEMENTO. 


The alabaster clock, one of the most beautiful in 
Washington, surmounted by a statuette of the Muse of 
History, a clock which has ticked in the White House 
time out of mind, was a present from Bonaparte to La- 
fayette, who gave it, in turn, to Washington, who de- 
ereed that it should be handed down to his successors 
in the presidential office. 


———__—~<@r— 
Youn lady—“Mr. L., don’t you admire ‘Locksley 


Hall’?” Mr. L: —“Well—er—I don’t know as I ever 
taw that building.” 








end of the route, and I will see that the children are | 
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| offered through our new PREMIUM LIST for the selection 


and purchase of Christmas Presents are many. 

1st. The articles described in the Premium List 
are su many and so varied every person can be suited. 

2d. The prices of these articles are as low and 
in most cases lower than can be found at the stores, 

3d. With this Premium List you can make out 
your list of gifts at home and at yvuur leisure, thus 
avoiding the rush and confusion of Christmas shopping. 


A Suggestion. 

On account of the great demand for Christmas 
articles selected from the PREMIUM LIST, we would ask 
you to examine the List at once, and forward us your 
orders as soon as possible. 


ment for Christmas evening 
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part of the United States. 
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41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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We call your special atten- 
tion to our new PATENT 
MAGIC LANTERN, de- 
scribed on page 434 of the 
PREMIUM LisT. If you wish 
one in season for an entertain- 


you will do well to order at 
once. We give with the Magic 
Lantern, Views, Tickets, Show 
Bill, and Book describing the 
Price complete, only $1.85, delivered to any 
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The Story of the Sewing Machine. 





A handsome little ge yy blue and gold cover, with 
humerous enzrav ings, will 


GIVEN AWAY 


to any adult ty rson calling for it, at any branch or sub- 
office of The Sinzer Manufacturing Company, or will be 
sent by mail, post-paid, toany person living at a distance 
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NEW YORK. 
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‘BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 


374 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., 
ous AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


CLUB 
SKATES 


Made by the Sterr Manufacturing Co., which are known 
in every skating country of the world as the FIRST before 
all other Skates for high quality of blade, and for 
ease in putting on the foot and firmness when fastened, 

The Beat quality Hardened Blades ire oe eg 
No. 7 on the blades. Good steel blades marked No.5 
are lower priced. 
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WINSLOW’S Popular SKATES. 


Ladies’ Skates a Specialty. 
Twenty-six patterns of ICE SKATES. “Vineyard” 
KOLLER SKATES, new styles, at e ver y grade of 
price. For 25 years Winslow's Skates have been known 
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where. Catalogues mailed fo dealers on request. 

BRADFORD & ANTHONY, Boston, Mass. 
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Profit; Practical Floriculture: or Gardeniny fo 
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For the Companion, 
A NIGHT WATCH, 
Slowly the silver twilight sailed 
Beyond the purple bars; 


And now the lonely lakelet holds 
Its mirror to the stars. 


All round the wood-encompussed shore 
No insect song, no breeze; 

No ripple on the gloomy lake, 
No murmur In the trees. 

Far down the dim reflected heaven's 
Suffusing atmosphere 

Orion drops his flery darts, 
Great Jupiter his spear. 

Along the darkly wooded cape 
Black cliffs of shadow lie; 

The near oaks rear their antlered tops 
Against the solemn sky. 


Above the quiet leafless boughs 
The slow stars drift, and soon, 

Behind its fringe of pines, the east 
Will brighten with the moon. 

There reigns throughout the universe 
A stillness as of death; 

The world’s great heart has ceased to beat, 
Creation holds its breath. 

Swift orb, whose passing leaves no wake, 
Whose axles never burn, 

How fast you cleave the trackless blue, 
How nolselessly they turn! 

By day, by night, through boundless space, 
The unresting planet rolls 

With all her oceans, lands and climes, 
And all her freight of souls. 


-I listen till the silence roars: 
What is the sound I hear? 

The thunder of the parted heavens, 
The rushing of the sphere! 

Each moment from our place we speed, 
And come to it no more: 

Infinity bebind us lies, 
Infinity before 

Man has no fixed abiding place; 
Through pathless deeps we roam; 

This native soil, this steadfast earth, 
Is but a wandering home. 

As evermore the whirling ball 
Along its orbit flies, 

Still evermore the sun leads on 
To yet remoter skies, 

Even while I pause to ponder it, 
With headlong silent force 

The orb has sped a thousand leagues 
Upon her fearful course. 

O voyager on the driving ship, 
Where is thy destined shore? 

Eternity behind thee lies, 
Eternity before! 

oF: <@ : 
THE DAUPHIN. 

Many of the short stories of Alphonse Dandet 
are beautiful illustrations of moral truth. None 
ave more touching than the following, the trans- 
lation of which we copy, and which few can read 
withouc treasuring it up in memory. 

“The little dauphin is sick, the little dauphin is 
about to die. The streets of the old residence are 
silent and sad; the bells do not ring; passing car- 
riages move slowly—the coachmen keep their 
horses at a walk; outside the palace curious citi- 
zens watch from behind the railings the great 
Swiss guards with gold-laced paunches in the 
court-yards, talking together with a serious mien. 

In the orangerie there is a large meeting of robed 
physicians. Through the windows they can be 
seen extending and moving their long, black 
sleeves, and doctorally nodding their periwigs. 

Before the door the little dauphin’s tutor and 
riding-master walk slowly to and fro, waiting for 
the decision of the faculty. 

And the king? Where is the king? The king 
has shut himself up alone in his rooms, at the 
other end of the chateau. Their majesties do not 
like to be seen weeping. 

As for the queen, it is quite another matter. 
Seated beside the pillow of the little dauphin, she 
weeps so that her beautiful face is bathed in tears ; 
and she sobs aloud before everybody, like a com- 
mon draper’s wife. 

On his conch of lace the little dauphin, whiter 
than the cushions upon which he lies, reposes with 
closed eyes. They think he slumbers; but no, the 
little dauphin does not slumber. 

He turns toward his mother, and seeing that 
she weeps, he says to her,— 

“Madame the Queen, why do you cry? Do 
you really believe, like the rest, that Iam going 
to die?” 

The queen would answer, but her sobs prevent 
her from speaking. 

“Now do not weep, Madaine the Queen; you 
forget that Tama dauphin, and that a dauphin 
does not die thus.” 

But the queen sobs more passionately than 
ever; and the little dauphin becomes really afraid 
for the first time. 

“Ho! there!” he cries: “I will not permit 
Death to take me away; and I know well how to 
prevent his coming hither. Order forty very 
strong lansquenets to come here at once to mount 
guard about my bed. Let a hundred heavy can- 
non be rolled into the court under our windows; 
and let the gunners stand by them, night and day, 
with matches lighted! And woe to Death if he 
dare to come near us!” 

Then in order to please the royal child, the 
queen makes a sign. Andin a moment is heard 
the rumbling of the heavy cannon rolling into the 
vast court, and forty tall lansquenets, armed with 
partisans, range themselves about the room. They 
are all veteran troopers, with gray moustaches. 

The little dauphin clasps his hands when he 
sees them. He recognizes one, and calls him, “Lor- 


J.T. TROWBRIDGE, 





rain! Lorrain!” The veteran makes one stride | ety war lasted we fought him; but the war is over, 


toward the bed. 

“I love you very much, my dear old Lorrain. 
Show me your great big sword. If Death tries 
to take me, he must be killed, must he not ?” 

Lorrain answers,— 

“Yes, monseigneur.” But two large tears trickle 
down his bronzed cheeks. 

Suddenly the chaplain approaches the little 
dauphin’s bedside, and commences to talk to him 
in a very, very low voice. The little dauphin lis- 
tens to him a while with a very astonished look; 
then, suddenly interrupting him, exclaims,— 

“T understand very well all you tell me, Mon- 
sieur l’Abbé;.but pray inform me could not my 
little friend Beppo be induced to die in my place, 
supposing they give him plenty of money ?” 

The chaplain continues to speak in avery low 
voice, and the little dauphin looks more aston- 
ished than before. 

When the chaplain has finished, the little dan- 
phin responds with a deep sigh,— 

“All this that you have told me is very sad in- 
deed, Monsieur Abbé; but one thing consoles 
me. I know that on high, in the paradise of the 
stars, I shall still be the dauphin. I know that 
the good God is my cousin, and that He cannot 
fail to treat me according to my rank.” 

Then, turning to his mother, he says,— 

“Order them to bring me my finest clothes—my 
doublet of ermine and my velvet shoes ;*I wish to 
appear bravely dressed before the angels, and en- 
ter Paradise in the costume of che dauphin.” 

Yet a third time the chaplain bends forward, 
and leaning over the little dauphin, whispers to 
him for a long time. In the’ midst of his dis- 
course the royal child interrupts him with a cry 
of anger,— 

“Why, then, to be dauphin is nothing at all!” 

And, refusing to listen any more, the little dau- 
phin turns his face to the wall. 

But he does not turn away from the wall. 
the little dauphin is dead.” 

en 

MR. LINCOLN AND THE LITTLE BOY. 

Ex-Governor Rice has his story to tell of President 
Lincoln’s accessible kindness and his ‘soft side’ 

»wards children. 

‘n an occasion (while he was in Congress) when he 
and Senator Wilson found it necessary to visit the 
President on important business, he says: 


For 


We were obliged to wait some time in the ante-room 
before we could be received, and when at length the 
door was opened to us, a small lad, perhaps ten or 
twelve years old, who had been waiting for admission 
several days without success, slipped in between us, 
and approached the President in advance. 

The latter gave the Senator and myself a cordial but 
brief salutation, and turning immediately to the lad, 
said, “‘And who is the little boy?” 

During their conference the Senator and mysclf were 
apparently forgotten. ‘The boy soon told his story, 
which was in substance that he had come to Washing- 
ton seeking employment as a page in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and he wished the President to give him 
such an appointment. To this the President replied 
that such appointments were not at his disposal, and 
that application must be made to the Doorkeeper of the 
House at the Capitol. 

“But, sir,’ said the lad, still undaunted, “IT am a 
good boy, and have a letter from my mother and one 
from the Supervisors of my town and one from my 
Sunday-school teacher; and they all told me that I 
could earn enough one session of Congress to keep my 
mother and the rest of us comfortable all the remainder 
of the year.” 

The President took the lad’s papers and ran his eye 
over them with that penetrating and absorbent look so 
familiar to all who knew him, and then took his pen 
and wrote upon the back of one of them, “If Capt. 
Goodnow can give a place to this good little boy, I shall 
be gratified,” and signed it, “A. Lincoln.” 

The boy’s face became radiant with hope, and he 
walked out of the room with a step as light as though 
all the angels were whispering their congratulations. 

Only after the lad had gone did the President seem to 
realize that a Senator and another person had been 
some time waiting to see him. 

Think for a moment of the President of a great na- 
tion, and that nation engaged in one of the most terri- 
ble wars waged against men, himself worn down with 
anxiety and labor, subjected to the alternations of suc- 
cess ond defeat, racked by complaints of the envious, 
the disloyal and the unreasonable, pressed to the deci- 
sion of grave questions of public policy, and encum- 
bered by the numberless ond namelees incidents of civil 
and martial responsibility, yet able so far to forget them 
allas to give himself up for the time being to the er- 
rand of a little boy who had braved an interview unin- 
vited, and of whom he knew nothing, but that he had 
a story to tell of his widowed mother, and of his ambi- 
tion to serve her. 
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WELCOMED THEIR OLD FOE. 

The reception, at Atlanta, in the fall of 1881, of the 
hero of the “March Through Georgia,” was a striking 
example of the generosity and warm-hearted forgetful- 
ness of the Southern people. Rev. C. O. Brown, in his 
lecture on the “‘New South,” pleads for a better under- 
standing with these people, with whom we were onve 
at war, and draws the following vivid sketch of Gen. 
Sherman’s two visits to Atlanta: 


He was at Atlanta once—and he looked the city over. 
T may say he felt it over. He made the acquaintance of 
ita citizens and its citizens made his acquaintance. 
The acquaintance may be said to have been mutual if 
not cordial. It was a decidedly warm acquaintance. 
When that stern commander got through with the city 
it looked with its bare and blackened chimneys like a 
forest of girdlings. Not a building of consequence was 
left. 

Seventeen years go by and the man at whose order 
the city of Atlanta went up in smoke to come down in 
ashes, is invited by the authorities of the Exposition, a 
majority of whorn: were citizens of Atlanta, to return to 
that city as a guest, 

I said to myse.f, how will they receive him as they 
remember their beautlful homes—their business blocks, 
their churches reduced to ashes, their city which on one 
day stood fair and beautiful as a bride in the light, and 
which on the next was a heap of shapeless ruins? 

I secured my seat early and near the stand in the 
judges’ hall that T might study the problem of contend- 
ing emotions, this phenomenon of a people rising supe- 
rior to their prejudices and even to their very mem- 
ories. For half an hour the people filed in till the hall 
was packed. I overheard the conversation which went 
about me. One man from Louisville declared it was 
adding insult to injury—Sherman’s return to Atlanta. 
ba: others immediately took him to task. They said 
to him,— 

“Do nct talk in that way. We live here. Sherman 
burned our property; but he did ft in the heat of war. 











nd Gen. Sherman has come here to-day as the guest 
of Atlanta.” 

Presently the hero entered with his comrades of the 
Mexican War, many of them former generals cf the 
Confederate army. Instantly there was an ovation of 
applause and waving of handkerchiefs. But I said this 
may be intended for the Southern generals. ‘The speech 
was made and the exercises were about to close, when, 
from all parts of the house there arose one universal 
and prolonged cry of “Sherman!” “Sherman!” “‘Sher- 
man!” And when he stepped from his place among 
his comrades and mounted the stand, the applause 
arose to a deafening roar. 

I said, “This is one of the grandest oer of mag- 
nanimity to a former foe that the world has ever wit- 
nessed.”’ 

—— +p 


For the Companion. 


ECHO LAKE. 


Only the mountain summits 
Burn in the sunset glow, 
And the lake lies gray in the twilight, 
As the ripples come and go. 
The mountains fold their shadows 
Around it dark and deep, 
As a mother wraps her darling 
And hushes it to sleep. 
Peaceful as is its slumber 
Upon her loving breast, 
We float on the calm lake’s bosom, 
In a dream of perfect rest. 
Still deeper grow the shadows, 
While one by one the stars 
Beam forth like angel’s tapers 
Through Heaven’s window bars, 
Afar, in the dreamy distance, 
The coming moon’s fair light 
Shines through the silvery curtains, 
That hide her still from sight. 
Bat look! the clouds have parted, 
As if the spell to break; 
And o’er the grand old mountains 
She smiles on Echo e} 
Fair as a dream of heaven 
The wonderful moonlight glow; 
The shimmering mists on the mountains, 
‘he silvery sea below. 
All thoughts of the earth have left us, 
We float through a fairy land, 
Whose shores are emerald-bordered, 
Whose beaches are diamond sand. 
Oh, say not to care or sorrow 
Ve e’er again must wake, 
Or that e’er a stern to-morrow 
Must dawn on Echo Lake! 
Let us, in this dream ecstatic, 
Drift onward fofever more; 
Lured on by the laughing echoes 
Flung back from shore to shore. 
For the bugle sounds—and listen! 
From peak to peak there thrills 
Wild music, that wakes soft answer 
Deep down among the hills, 
Till softer, sweeter, fainter, 
It dies on the distant air; 
While we, in the moonlight glory, 
Are drifting, drifting—where? 
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SCOTT’S “REBECCA.” 

To identify the original of a favorite character in fic- 
tion is always a satisfaction. It is interesting to Amer- 
ican readers of Scott’s charminy “Ivanhoe,” perhaps 
the best of all the famous ‘‘Waverly Novels,” to know 
that the model of bis ‘“‘Rebecca,’’ the heroine of the 
story, was an American girl. 

Rebeccu Gratz was a beautiful Jewess, the daughter 
of arich Hebrew merchant of Philadelphia, who had 
many admirers. 

The young man to whom she gave her heart was not 
a Jew, and the fidelity of both to their religious faith 
proved a hopeless obstacle to their marriage. Rebecca 
suffered much from this separation and remained single 
all her life, devoting her time and money to charity and 
good works. 

She founded the Orphan Asylum jn Philadelphia 
and a Mission Sunday School for Hebrew children, 
and was also one of the founders of the Female Benev- 
olent Society, the Foster Home and several other phil- 
anthropic institutions. She died at the ripe old age of 
eighty-cight. The Century for last September (which 
publishes her portrait as she was in her youth) says: 


Among the most welcome guests at the Gratz man- 
sion was Washington Irving, and there were peculiar 
reasons why he loved to visit the beautiful Rebecca. 
Not only for his own sake, but because she had been 
the dearest friend of his only love, Matilda Hoffman, 
who died at the age of eighteen. 

In 1817, Irving visited Abbotsford and was warmly 
received by Sir Walter Scott, then in his forty-seventh 
year. The American and the Scotch writers became 
very intimate, and during their many long talks Irving 
told Scott of the Philadelphia Jewess, and how she had 
turned a deaf ear to the pleadings of her heart for the 
sake of her religion. Scott was immensely interested, 
because the young woman possessed rare beauty and 
intelligence. 

At the time he was thinking out the plot of Ivanhoe, 
but had not begun to write the story. It struck him 
with great force that a self-sacrificing Jewess would 
make a strong heroine for the work, and he borrowed 
the Philadelphia Rebecca, even to the name. 

The first copy of Ivanhoe that came from the press 
he sent to Irving, and asked him how he liked the por- 
trait. Miss Gratz knew that she was the original of the 
character, but she did not like to talk about it, and 
when asked generally turned the subject to something 
less personal. 


This bit of unwritten literary history is contributed | 


to The Century by Gratz Van Rensselaer, a kinsman 
of Rebecca, for one of the Gratz family marricd a 
Christian, Dr. Schuyler, a surgeon in the Revolutionary 
Wa. .ud a friend of Gen. Washington, 





PUNISHING THE SHOEMAKER. 
Dean Swift was not a model man himself, but he ex- 
pected other people to do the correct thing—at least by 
him. The story of how he once administered a grim 
lesson on punctuality is thus told: 


A shoemaker of Dublin had a great desire to work 
for Dean Swift. He was recommended by Mr. James 
Swing, the banker, and Mr. Siccan, a merchant. The 
dean gave him an order for a pair of boots, adding,— 

“When shall I have them?’ 

“On Saturday next,” said the shoemaker. 

“I have no appointments,” said the dean, ‘“‘nor would 
I have you disappoint others; set your own time, and 
keep to it.” 

“T thank your Reverence,” said Bamerick (for that 
was his name). “I desire no longer than Saturday 
=. when you will be sure to have them without 
fail.’ 


They parted. The boots were finished at the time; 
but, through the hurry of business, Mr. Bamerick for- 
got to carry them home' till Monday evening. When 
the dean drew the boots on, and found them to his 
mind, he said,— 

“Mr. Bamerick, you have answered to the commands 
of your friends, but you have disappointed me, for I 
was to have been at Sir Arthur Axhoson’s, in the 
county of Armagh, on this day.” 

“Indeed, and indeed, sir,” said Bamerick, “the boots 
were finished at the time, but I forgot to bring them 
home.” 

The dean gave him one of his stern looks, and, after 
a pause, asked him if he understood gardening as well 
as boot-making. Bamerick answered. 

“No, sir; but I have seen some very fine gardens in 
England.” 


“Come,” said the dean, in a good-humored tone, “I 





will show you some improvements I have made in the 
deanery garden.” 

They walked through the garden to the further end, 
when the dean started as if recollecting something. 

“I must step in,” said he; “stay here till I come 
back.” 

Then he ran out of the garden, locked the door, and 
put the key in his pocket. 

Bamerick walked about till it grew dark, and not see- 
ing the dean, he at lust ventured to follow him, but 
found the door locked. He knocked and called several 
times to no purpose; he perceived himself confined be- 
tween high walls, the night dark and cold, in the month 
ot March. However, he had not the least suspicion of 
his being intentionally confined. 

The deanery servants went to bed at the usual hour, 
and the dean remained in his study until two o’clock in 
the morning. He then went into the hall and drew the 
charge out of a blunderbuss and other firearms, then 
returned and rang his bell. He was immediately at- 
tended by one of his servants. 

“Robert,” said he, “I have been much disturbed with 
a noise in the garden; I fear some robbers have entered. 
Get me a lantern, and call  : Saunders.” : 

Then the dean took the lantern and stayed by the 
arms until the men came. 

“Arm yourself,” said he, “and follow me.” 

He led them into the garden, where the light soon at- 
tracted poor Bamerick, who came running up to them. 
Upon his approach, the dean roared out,— 

“There is the robber! Shoot him!” 

Saunders presented, and Bamerick, tervified to death, 
fell on his knees and begged his life. he dean held 
the lantern up to the mafs face and gravely suid;— 

“Mercy on us, Mr. Bamerick! how came you here?” 

“Sir,” said Bamerick, “don’t you remember you left 
me here last evening?”’ 

“Oho, friend!’ says the dean. “I see. I neglected 
you—as you did my boots.” 

After some refreshment, the poor shoemaker was 
sent home, with a lesson on the prompt keeping of 
promises which he never forgot. 


2 
> 


BABES IN THE WOOD. 

Nothing stirs the sympathy of a neighborhood more 
quickly and deeply than the news that a child is lost. 
A letter from Calumet, Michigan, to the Boston Post 
describes the eight days’ search for two children, nine 
and seven years old, belonging to a thin settlement in 
the copper-mine region, who missed their way home 
after a day’s berry-picking in the woods last July. 
Work was stopped at the mines, and hundreds of men 
scoured the region night and day, while the engine- 
whistles blew at intervals of ten minutes, to tell the 
missing ones which way home lay; but still the brave 
little boy and his tiny younger sister wandered undis- 
covered, and not a trace was found of them save a 
small foot-print and a piece of the little girl’s dress. Of 
the multitude of men engaged in the almost hopeless 
search, a party of four Swedes were themselves lost; 
and here is their wonderful story : 





At three o’clock Friday afternoon we sat down by a 
brook to rest. We were tired and bewildered, and 
shouted loudly for our companions to come to us, when 
from a heap of bushes came a boy, saying, “Where 
are you? Whoisit?” We, thinking he belonged to 
some party of searchers, asked, ‘‘Who are you with?” 
His answer came, ‘My sister.”” Up we sprang to our 
feet, and knew, even in the midst of our amazement, 
that the lost children were found and alive and in their 
right senses, although they had been alone in that dis- 
mal wood, amidst lightning and tempest, for eight days, 
with nothing to cat but berries. 

The boy of but nine years had built huts of brush to 
cover them at aight, had gathered and loaded both him- 
self and sister with great bunches of blucberries where 
they were to be found, and was trying to follow the ter- 
tuous course of the brook, which, he remembered, emp- 
tied into Torch Lake. He was still brave. 

We gave them small pieces of bread at intervals dur- 
ing the atternoon and night, as wo.walked in or by the 
sides of the streams as best we could with our joyful 
burden, or lay down for a little needed rest, cach two 
men with a child between them to give warmth to the 
little chilled frame. 

Saturday morning (continues the narrator), some one 
in the street shouted to me, “They are found!” I threw 
up the sash and a party of men were right in front of 
the house. They had the children with them. They 
refused food and drink, saying they had just fed them 
and did not dare to give them any more. Both chil- 
dren’s eyes looked wild and rolled restlessly, as they 
clung tightly to the necks of their rescuers; their bod- 
ies seemed covered with bruises and their little feet 


| were badly blistercd; they were being taken to the hos- 


pital for examination. 

Dr. D., the assistant superintendent of the mine, rode 
with headlong speed to tell the parents. The mother 
wildly clung to him and fainted away, while the fa- 
ther, who had spent every day and part of every night 
in the woods, was nearly overcome. 


+> - 
EMBARRASSED. 

We once heard quite a distinguished minister so flus- 
tered by the unexpected presence of some “‘aristocrat- 
ic’ hearers, that he gave out his text from “the third 
chapter of the Gospel by Acts.” The mercy of it 
was, that the man did not know he had made any blun- 
der. Nervous ministers are not always fortunate enough 
to be unconscious of their small slips and trips in the 
pulpit. 


The Rev. Mr. —— was one of the most bashful men, 
and was constantly getting into difficulties through his 


nervous mistakes. At one time, he rose in his pulpit 
to give out the hymn, “This world is alla fleeting 
show,” and clearing his throat he struck a high pitch 
of voice and begar solemnly,— 

“This world is all a floating shoe.” Everybody 
smiled but the deacons, and the minister was covered 
with confusion as he began again,— 

“This world is all a shouting flow.” 

This made matters worse, and the unhappy man 
cleared his throat with tremendous force and began 
again,— 

“This world is all a floating’ —— 

Then he laid the hymn-book down, and wiping his 
clammy brow, said,— 

“Brethren, for some reason I cannot read the hymn 
as it should be read. We will omit it, and the choir 
will please sing a voluntary.” 





~~ 
> 


PUTTING IT STRONGLY. 


There had been a temperance meeting, and all the 
boys attended. That evening Carl sat in a brown 
study. He pressed his lips tight together and knit his 
forehead into frightful wrinkles, and glared straight at 
the fire without saying 2 word for a long time. 

‘What is it?” said Aunt Abbie, smiling at the boy’s 
earnest face. 

“Aunt Abbie,” said Carl, slowly and with much em- 
phasis, “if I was poor as a kuitting-needle, and hadn’t 
any more money than a hen has teeth, I’d never sell 
rum !”—Zixchange. 

—~<+@or— — ————-- 


Goop has but one enemy, the evil; but the evil has 
two enemies, the good and itself.— Julius Muller. 


“An honest man’s the noblest work of God.” Noth- 
ing is said about an honest woman, because she isn’t 
such an astounding variety. 


Student (reciting) — And—er—then—er—then—er— 
Tr—went—er—an — 

The clags laugh. 

Profestor—Don't laugh, gentlemen; to err is bu 
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For the Companion. 
LATE LITTLE DANDELION. 
Bright little dandelion, 
Blooming all alone, 
Summer flowers are faded now, 
Summer birds have flown; 
Chill blow the autumn winds, 
Bringing tidings drear 
From the realm of snow and ice 
Winter’ll soon be here. 
Brave little dandelion! 
By your friends forsook, 
Lifting up your cheerful face 
In this sheltered nook! 
Golden, like a golden star, 
Dropped from out the sky, 
Shining, like the shining sun, 
Up above, so high. 
Late little dandelion! 
Did you take a nap, 
Nestled warm and cozily 
In your mother’s lap? 
While your brothers—sisters all— 
Trooped in bright array, 
Did you slumber on and on 
All the livelong day? 
Sly little dandelion! 
It is very plain 
You would try to have us think, 
Spring is here again ; 
Spring—with bird and bud and bloom, 
—But you’re waked too late, 
For, little dandelion, 


Winter’s at the gate! Apa CARLETON. 


—————_—++@r— 
For the Companion. 
“ANGLES, SQUARES AND THINGS.” 


I think Violet was the most unbelieving little 
girl that ever lived. 

She did not believe at all that her dark brown 
hood was dark brown, but black, until she had 
compared it herself with a piece of black cloth, 
though her mother had told her all along it was 
brown. 

And she didn’t believe you could catch a robin, 
even if you did get the salt on its tail. 

And she did not believe but what if you just 
kept on walking—walking-—walking, you would 
get to the end of the world after a while,—the 
very edge of the end, where it stopped,—and noth- 
ing was left but air to step on. 

She did not believe that was true at all, what 
the big Watson girl said, that you couldn't get to 
the end because there wasn’t any end. She said 
she meant to start to walking herself some day 
and see. 

“You'll wait until you get through going to 
school, won’t you?” asked her brother Ed. “I 
heard you say the other day that you wouldn’t 
have Nellie get ahead of you for anything. But 
she will, if you don't look out; she'll be clear 
through the eighth grade before you get even half 
way to the end of the world! Maybe she'll be 
through the seventh and into the sixth by the time 
you get back. And then she'll be two grades 
ahead of you all the rest of your days.” 

Violet could not help feeling rather worried 
at this dreadful prophecy of Ed's. 

“Perhaps it wouldn’t take me as long as all 
that,” she said. “I don’t believe it would. But I 
guess I’ll wait, anyway. It makes me tired enough 
to walk over to Aunt Nancy’s—and of course the 
end of the world is a great deal farther than that. 
Sol will wait tillthen. I'll be stronger then, I 
suppose.” 

“Yes,” said Ed; “and more sensible, let us 
hope. By then perhaps you won’t be quite sucha 
goosie.” 

“Oh, 
quickly. 

You see for yourself, don’t you, how unbeliev- 
ing she was? 

Well, this being so unbelieving was what got 
her into trouble. Up to her very waist in trouble, 
as you shall see. 

Violet’s folks lived in a mining region, and 
about two blocks from her home there was a great 
space of ground where the miners had been dig- 
ging for copper ore. 

But they had recently abandoned this claim, 
and they left it looking like a pond with the water 
all dipped out of it—a pond with a very muddy 
bottom. 

This mud was dangerously deep in some parts, 
and I don’t see why under the sun the place was 
allowed at all, especially in a town where such un- 
believing little girls as Violet lived. 

But there was a rickety old fence around three 
Sides of it, and on the other side was the brook 
from which the miners had obtained their water. 

So you see there was no danger of any one fall- 
ing in; and I suppose the inhabitants of that town 
never dreamed that any one would deliberately 
climb the fence and try to walk on the mud. 

That very thing happened, though! Violet 
Swinton tried to walk on that mud; she didn’t be- 
lieve she would sink. 

You see, the hot sun shining on the mud had 


I don’t believe that,’ answered Violet, 


caused a thick crust to form on the top, and the 
heat had also made the crust crack all over into— 
what Violet called, “dear little angles, squares 
and things, just like the teacher made on the black- 


“This is a right angle,” she said, cautiously 
stepping between two cracks near the edge. 

“This is a circle,” taking another step, “’cept 
it aint round enough; this is a square and this is 
GQ? a 

“O Violet! don’t go any further,”’ cried Nellie, 
who was looking on over the fence in great con- 
cern. ‘You'll sink in the mud sure. Ed said 
this morning it wasn’t safe.” 

“Oh, pshaw! I don’t believe it,” said Violet, 
putting forward her foot to step on a right-angled 
triangle. 

“This is a—what-do-you-call-it—a—Oh my! I 
am sinking! Lam! Oh! Oh! Oh! Nellie, come 
| over and pull me out quick!” 

Then poor little Nellie, who had done her best 








to keep Violet off from the mud, crawled through 
the fence and triéd to rescue her friend. 

But she only sank herself—clear to the tops of 
her shoes. And there was Violet sinking deeper 
and deeper. She was in over her knees already. 

“Let’s scream!” cried Nellie, frantically, ‘“‘let’s 
scream like everything!” 

And then they screamed. Now, once in a while, 
screaming is a very good thing; this time it was. 

For the neighbors came, before the echo died— 
almost, it was such an awful scream. And they 
pulled out Violet just as she had got to her waist 
in the mud, and Nellie wriggled herself out, when 
she saw them coming. 

And Violet’s mother took her home, and gave 
her a buth, and put her to bed, and scolded her 
and kissed her and scolded her some more. 

And after a while, when Ed came in, Violet 
confided to him that “whether there was any end 
to the world or not, she didn’t believe there was 
any bottom to it.” Horatia CARLIN. 











Perhaps nine out of ten persons will guess that 
this illustration represents a group of star-fish— 
but the nine are mistaken. 

These are not star-fish, but flowers, growing on 
plants that belong to the family of milk-weed, 
and having leaves that resemble a cactus. 

The name of this strange plant is Stapelia, and 
the flowers, in the different species, grow out from 
the plants in an odd, hap-hazard fashion, as if 
they just happened to start out in that particular 
spot, but any other would have done just as well 

The stapelia is an African plant, and the speci- 
mens we have here came from the Cape of Good 
Hope (the southern extremity of Africa). 

There are four different species of stapelia in 
the picture, and each seems to have been named 
from the general appearance of the blossom. 

The Stapelia Asterias is, as its name denotes, 
extremely like our Asterias Vulgaris, or common 
star-fish. 

The natural flower is still more like the fish, for 
the color as well as shape is the same, a reddish 
purple, with a tinge of pink at the extremities. 

The odor of this plant is very unpleasant; and 
any one who has met with a decaying star-fish, 
thrown up on asunny beach, will understand how 
this stapelia affects a sensitive person. 

The star-fish stapelia not only deceives us by 
looking so much like an innocent fish, but by its 
peculiar odor it cheats flies into thinking it a piece 
of decaying flesh, placed there for the special pur- 
pose of hatching and supporting their eggs and 
young. So these insects trust their eggs to the 
tender mercies of this impostor; and when the lit- 
tle white grubs come out from their shells and be- 
gin to search for food, they find this bad-smelling 
flower a poor substitute for the flesh the mother 
fly intended them to live upon until they could 
reach other food; and the ill-fated grubs speedily 
perish. A stapelia is often found covered with 
these victims. 

The Freckled Stapelia does not, like the Stapelia 
Asterias, resemble the five-fingered asteroid we 
find in our rambles on the shore; but if a work 
on marine life is consulted, the freckled stapelia 
will be found to resemble strongly the Asterias 
Tesselata, a very beautiful exotic star-fish. 

The Large-flowered Stapelia is also extremely 
like a species of star-fish that has long tentacles. 
In the flower, reddish silken hairs take the place 
of tentacles. 

The small Starry Stapelia is remarkable for the 





For the Companion. 


VEGETABLE STAR-FISH. 


This star is of a bright yellow color contrasting 
prettily with the deep purple of the flower, and 
this little star has a very important work to per- 
form. 

Between and somewhat beneath each ray of the 
star is a purple arm that contains the pollen of 
the flower in a liquid form. So delicate are these 
arms that a slight prick from a pin causes the 
colorless pollen fluid to exude. 

So conspicuous are the bright yellow points of 
the star above these arms that a bird would nat- 
urally peck at them, if near the flower, and this 
little flower is so wonderfully fashioned that as 
that yellow star is removed, up fly the purple 
arms like a spring-trap, and in this way, so noted 
botanists believe, the liquid pollen is brought in | 
contact with the stigma of the flower, which is 
deeply imbedded in the centre, and thus the two, 
pollen and stigma, unite in forming the seed-ves- 
sels with the perfect seed that when ripe is scat- | 
tered on the ground, to take root and grow into | 
other strange little starry Stapelia. 

All the Stapelias are curious flowers, but their | 
peculiar odor makes every one prefer them in 
some other man’s garden. ALICE May. 


— 
For the Companion, 
SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 


Little Mabel stopped in the midst of her play 
one day, clasping her hands to her neck as she 
felt a sharp pain there, exclaiming, “Oh! Oh!” 

“What is it, dear?” said grandma, “a stitch in 
your neck ?” 

‘Why, gran’ma,” she asked, with a terrified 
look, “are our heads sewed on?” 

Little Anna awoke one morning with her little 
chin badly bitten with mosquitoes. “O mamma!” 
said she, “my chin is so stiff I can’t smile it.” 

On another occasion, waking up and seeing the 
daylight, she exclaimed, with a shake of her little 
hand,— 

“See, papa; it’s unnighted now!” 

A Sabbath school teacher had a class of little 
girls, and was telling them how the heathen moth- 
ers threw their babies into the Ganges. “And 
what do you think they do that for?” she asked 
a bright little girl of four years, who was intently 





listening. “Oh, I s’pose the mothers want to see , 


very curiously constructed little star in its centre. | if they can swim,” answered the little girl. 


























Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
) 
COMBINATION PUZZLE. 


In the name of an author whose birthday occurs om 
Nov. 3d, find the initials of the persons referred to. 

1,5—An American author who was encouraged ia 
his youth by Walter Scott. 

, 9—A recent German author. 

10, 14, 18-—A royal author. 
2, 13—An English author of mathematics. 
15, 1I—A poet and Foreign Minister (two last names), 
6, 4—American statesman who has been called a 
master of statement. 
19, 7—A historian (first and last names). 
17, 8—A female balladist. 
12, 16—A man on whose tomb is written,— 
“Born in America, in Europe bred, 
In Afric travelled and in Asia wed.” 
Make of the following definitions a live of poetry by 
the author required. 

The subject of talker or writer; 
loose and thin; hallowed; a period of time; (reversed) 
a periods of time; nebulous matter; common col- 

a uial contraction of a pronoun and verb; to join or 
join; is; often; an exclamation of mutual exhorta- 
tion; an animal organ. 


(phonetic) long, 


2. 
HOUR-GLASS ACROSTIC. 


Enduring is my first, I ween, 
And aged is my second ; 

My third is on the compass seen, 
Malt drink my fourth is reckoned; 

Deranged, my fifth will always mean. 


Read down, or up, from left to right, 
A well-known sweet you'll scan; 

One made by insects winged and bright, 
The other made by man. 


3. 
SYNCOPATIONS. 


In each sentence the first definition refers to a word 
of five letters, from which the central letter is removed, 
leaving a word of four letters. 

1, Syncopate a subterrancous canal in cities, and 
leave a prophet. 2, Syncopate coloring substance, and 
leave to gasp. 3, Syncopate pertaining to punishment, 
and leave to utter loud and solemn sounds. 4, Syn- 
copate the central part, and leave fog. 5, Synco- 
pate a neglected, unruly street child, and leave to ac- 
quire, 6, Syncopate to swim, and leave insipid. 7, 
Syncopate a division of time, and leave a troublesome 
insect. 8, Syncopate a kernel, and leave the act of 
closing the teeth and showing them. 9, Syncopate a 
substance having a peculiar lustre and leave a repast. 

The syncopated letters, placed in order, give the 
name by which the Saxons designated the month of No- 
vember. E. c. D. 

4. 


LITERARY ARITHMETIC. 


Required—a woman’s name in classical story. Her 
busband was slain by Hector. 

Multiply the first letter of her name by the second; 
subtract the third; add the ourth; divide by the fifth; 
subtract the uotient from the sixth; multiply by the 
seventh ; divide by the eighth. The result is 450. 

5 AunT LIZZIE. 


CHARADE. 


My first is the beginning of winter; my second ushers 
in autumn; my third is the end of summer; my whole 
is a terrible thing. 

6. 
PREFIXES. 


To a semi-vowel prefix a letter and get the sense 
of through; prefix another and make a Hebrew altar; 
another, and find water in a certain condition; again, 
and make to discipline; once more, and form stvle. 
To the last word formed prefix two letters that give © 
repress; remove the two and substitute three letters 
| that make to compel; take away the three and prefix 
two letters and find to seize for debt. Conn. 


Conundrums. 


Why is a loiterer like a clock? 
going, and never gone. 

When is soup likely to run out of thg saucepan? ? 

When there is a “‘leck”’ in it. 

What is the difference between Noah’s Ark and an 
Archbishop? Noah’s Ark was a very high ark, but an 
| archbishop is a hierarch (higher ark). 

Vhy is rumor like a kiss? Because it goes from 
mouth to mouth, 

Why is a conundrum like a monkey? 
far-fetched and full of nonsense. 

Why is 2 good shoemaker like a true lover? Because 
he is faithful to the last. 

What did the potter say to the clay? 


Because he is always 


Because it is 


‘“‘Be-ware.”” 





Answers to Puzzles in October 19th. 
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First line down, CORNWALLIS; fourth, WASHINGTON. 

(Note: The event was the surrender of the former to 
the latter.) 

2. Christopher Wren.—‘The architect built his 
great — into these sculptured stones.’ 

3. Hygeia a, Psyche. 

4. Works by T. B. Aldrich: Cloth of Gold, and 
Other Poems; T he Stillwater Tragedy; F lower and 
Thorn; Marjorie Daw and Other People; The Queen 
of Sheba; Prudence Palfrey. 

& i Enthusiasm (then asI sum.) 2, Re are A 
try a gruel. , 3, Antiquity (Will any quite.) oli 
~ os a.) 
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Key-Words.—Patn, OVER, SLUMBER, Form, Coast, 
Disc, Causen, Lima, Io. 
7. Gems. 
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| received a aint ball in the right cheek. 








It knocked | 


| out his aching double tooth and passed out the left-hand | 
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For the Companion. 


HEMORRHAGE. 

If a bladder partially filled with salt water is im- 
mersed in fresh water, the latter will pass through and | 
freshen the former. So it is with any rarer fluid sep. | 
arated from a denser by a membrane. In cholera the 
blood loses its power to nourish and sustain life by its | 
watery portion (the serum) passing through the pores | 
of the vessels into the Indeed, even 
health the blood vessels may freely absorb fluid from | 
the tissues (the solid substance of the body), or may | 
give it out io the latter. | 
Sometimes the capillaries—the minute hair-like ves: | 
sels through which the arteries connect with the veins 
—are over-distended with blood (congested), 


intestines. in 


in which 
case their very thin walls are rendered thinner, and al 
low even the blood itself to pass through. The blood 
then is said to be exuded, no rupture of the vessels 
having occurred. The escape of the blood relieves the 
congested vessels. This is so in pneumonia. 

There may be capillary bleeding, with-no dangerous | 
result, from the nose, throat, gums, stomach and lungs, 
several teaspoonfuls being lost, and the relieved vessels | 
soon returning to their former state. 

Sometimes the capillaries of the intestines may have 
been weakened by disease and have become surcharged 
with blood, in consequence of the blood which flows 
from them through the liver being impeded by a dis- 

eased condition (cirrhosis) of the latter organ. 

In this case there may be frequent slight attacks of | 
bleeding from the bowels, followed, at length, by an ex- 
tensive and fatal flow. Yet, even in such cases, a post- 
mortem examination would reveal no large break, but 
only millions of minute openings from which the blood 
oozed. 

The most dangerous hemorrhages are of a different 
charact 


er, and result from a sudden giving away of the 
walls of a blood-vessel, an ulcer, perhaps, eating into | 
stomach or bowels; 
incers generally. A capillary in the brain 
and cause paralysis, or larger vessels may | 
break, causing death by apoplexy. 


it, as in the or an abscess in the 


lungs; or ¢: 


may biced 


| 
+ 
ECCENTRIC BULLETS. 
The strange freaks and antics recorded of these lead- | 
en messengers of death on the field of battle scem al 
most like the demon sport of destroyers possessed of 
intelligence and self-direction. The allusion to “bayo 
nets that think’’ is a familiar one, and Gen. Desaix's 
metaphor of bullets that seemed controlled by fate, is | 
quite as vivid and significant when applied to men like | 
Washington, whom the deadly missiles always seemed | 
to shun. Desaix had carried the same ‘‘charmed life” | 
in battle, but when he came to fight at Marengo he had } 
but lately returned from the campaign in Egypt. “It 
is so long,” said he, “since I fought a battle in Europe 
that the bullets will not know me, Something will | 
happen.” And, he was killed. The 
Newnan (Ga.) Herald gives the following instances of 
the eecentric course of bullets on the battle-field 


At the battle of Peach Orchard, when McClellan was 
making his change of base, a Michigan infantryman 
fell to the ground as if shot stone dead, and was left 
lying in a heap as the regiment changed position. The 
ball which had hit him first struck the barrel of his 
gun, glanced and struck a button off his coat, tore the 
watch out of his vest pocket, and then struck the man | 
just over the heart, and was stopped there by a song- 
book in hi shirt pocket. He was unconscious for three- 
quarters of an hour, and it was a full month before the 
black-and-blue spot disappeared. 

At Pittsburg Landing a member of the Twelfth Mich- 
igan Infantry stooped to give a wounded man a drink 
from his canteen. While in this act, a bullet aimed at 
his breast struck the canteen, turned aside, passed 
through the body of a man and baried itself in the 
leg of a horse. The canteen was split open and dropped 
to the ground in halves. 

At the second battle of Bull Run, a New York in- 
fantryman was passing tobacco to a comrade; a bullet 
struck the plug, glanced off and buried itself in a knap- | 

sack. ‘The tobacco was rolled up like a ball of shav- 
ings, and carried a hundred feet away. Directly in the 
line of the bullet was the head of a lieutenant, and had 
not the bullet been deflected, he would certainly have re- 
ceived it. As it was, he had both eyes filled with to- | 


sure enough, 





bacco dust, and had to be led to the rear. | 1 


At Brandy Station, one of Custer’s troopers had his 
left stirrup-strap cut away by a grapeshot, which 
passed hetween his leg and the horse, blistering his 
skin as if a red-hot iron had been used. He dismount- 
ed to ascertain the extent of his injuries, and as he bent 
over, a bullet knocked his hat off and killed his horse. } 

In the same fight was a trooper who had suffered sev- | 
eral days with a toothache. In a hand-to-hand fight he 


| ever calculated to justify the Darwinian theory. 


| from the hay and began on that. 


| well what a rat was like. 


| and puss after it. 


| to, and I don’t want any of your law! 


corner of his mouth, taking along a part of an upper 
tooth. The joy of being rid of the toothache was so 
great that the trooper could not be made to go to the 
rear to have his wound dressed. 
einen 
MONKEY MEANNESS. 

The trait which we call ‘‘hogyishness” seems to be 
shared by all animals, when any opportunity is given 
for the strong to rob the weak. Brutes of the ape fam- 
ily, at least, are not above the exhibition of cowardly 
selfishness. The Philadelphia Times sketches ‘“Top- 
sy” and “Molly,” the two new chimpanzees, eating 
dinner at the Zoological Garden in that city : 


No socner had Topsy received her banana than she 
took one bite out of it, and then looking around, saw 
the baby devouring its portion of the fruit. Topsy 
quietly took the remaining portion of her banana and 
stealthily secreted it in the hay on the bottom of the 
cage. Then turning, she walked up to the baby and, 
in the rudest manner imaginable, snatched out of its 
hands the beloved morsel and, coolly turning to the 
other side of the cage, began to eat it with evident rel- 
ish. 

The action of the baby chimpanzee was more than 
With 
a pitiful cry, almost perfect in its resemblance to the 
human voice, she got up and ran after the old chimpan- 
zee, reaching which she touched her gently on the 
shoulder with her hand. 

This had no effect, as Topsy kept on eating the banana 
with an absorbing satisfaction. The baby then with 
another ery went up further and placed its little nose 
against the cheek of the elder chimpanzee, and with its 
| wide, hazel eyes full of reproach looked at the older 
one, 

Topsy, however, is anything but well-bred, and ate 
the banana up and then went back and dug out her own 
The baby followed 
her, not to make any forcible demonstration, but sim- 
ply to transfix her selfish sister with her reproachful, 
wonderfully expressive eyes. 

Topsy would have eaten the banana and everything 
else that belonged to the meal had not the keeper inter- 
fered and proceeded to teach her manners. He forcibly 
took the banana from her and gave it to her sister, and 
then pointed his finger at her to shame her. The eyes 
of the little animal seemed to show that she felt her 
position strongly. | 

eal 
A MECHANICAL RAT. 

The ancient artists Parrhasius and Zeuxis used to 
think it better than human praise, and the highest tri- 
umph of excellence, to have the birds peck at their 
pictured fruit, or a dog wag his tail on looking at their | 
portrait of his master. Perhaps it really requires 
greater skill to deceive instinct than to deccive reason. 
The following anecdote is related to illustrate the per- | 

| 
| 





| 
| fection with which automatic toy animals are made to | 


imitate the originals : 


An immense cat, fat, sleek and a great favorite, lived | 
and roamed at will from the top floor to the sub-cellar 
of one of our business warchouses. He knew very | 
One day a fun-loving clerk | 
bought a toy rat, with a spring inside, which he wound | 
up with a key as he would a watch. The cat was near \ 
by, and while one clerk stroked and petted him, an- 
other one put the toy on the floor a few feet off. In- 
stantly as he took off the weight of his hand, the rat 
started on a run, and like a flash of light puss had his 
paw on it. While it was held down the spring could 
not work; then puss let it go, as cats will when teas- 
ing their poor frightened prey, when it ran away again 


The least change in the way of holding, would send 
it off in a different direction when free, but finally puss 
thought it time to eat the rat, and caught it in his 
mouth. 

W hir-r-r-r!"—The un-rat-ly racket made puss dro’ 
the horrible thing, which fell on its back and kicked. 
With eyes dilated and spitting out fright, he looked for 
one second, and then, with tail erect, fled for his ife 
and has never come back. We know that when the 
weight was lifted off of the spring it must run itself | 
down; but puss, although she knew better than we 
how to catch and eat a real rat, could not understand 
the mechanical one.—-ittle Gem. 


+ 








A SHORT CUSTOMER. 

Legal gentlemen need a great deal of patience, for | 

they meet many In this | 

case, however, the applicant did not give her adviser | 
any time to be patient: 


applicants who haven't any. 


“Do you keep law suits here?"’ asked a woman, who 
entered the office of a Detroit Justice of the Peace the 


| other day. 


“Do you want to sue anybody, madam?” 

“Yes. A neighbor of mine bought a calf of me a) 
year ago and won't pay for it. Can’t I sue him with. | 
out costing me anything?” | 

“Oh no.” | 

“Will it cost over fifty cents?” 

“T think it will.” 

“Well, if I pay you fifty cents and give the constable | 
twenty-five, will he pack the jury for me?” 

“Mad: um!” 

“Or I'll give you the whole seventy-five cents and you 
ean decide in my favor.”’ 

“Madam, do you mean to insult this cout?” 

“T don’t see any court here. You’n me aint no court.” 

**Madam, | shall not issue a summons in your case!”’ 

“You won't? Well, I don’t want you to. If you 
can’t talk without getting mad and wanting to snap a 
person’s head off, you can’t have my lawsuits to attend 
I won’t even 
say good-day to you!"’—Detroit Free- Press. 


+ 
THOUGHT HE WAS AN ORPHAN. 


Some people’s sense of a bereavement seems to be 
measured by the name it is called by. At least here is 
one instance : 


“Can't yer he’p a orphan in dis ’stablishment?”’ 
an old colored man, entering a store. 

“An orphan?” 

“Yer, sah.” 

“How old are you?” 

“Seventy-five, sah." 

“How long have you been an orphan?” 

“Since dis mornin’.” 

“Did your parents die this morning?” 

“No, sah; da died fifty years ago.” 

“Then how is it you have only been an orphan since 
this morning?” 

“Case my wife died dis mornin’ 

= The death of your wife yw t make you an or- 
phan.” 

“It don’t? 

“No,” 


said 


But I gets a pension, don’t I?” 


“Well, den, ef dat’s de case, I'll go an’ marry ag’in. 
Dar’s so many laws in dis country dat it takes half a 
man’s time ter keep up wid ’em.”—Arkansaw Trav- 
eller. 


+> 


‘THE adventurer is generally a good melodist. 
east he always seeks for-tune. 
written in bank-notes. 


At 
This tune is generally 


One of the best rules in conversation is never to say 


anything which any of the company can reasonably 
wish had been left unsaid. 


MARK TWAIN remarks that all we need to possess the 


finest navy in the world is ships—for we have plenty of 
water. 








Burnett’s Cocoaine ~- 
PROMOTES THE GROWTH OF THE HAIR, 
And renders it dark and glossy. It holds, in a liquid 
form, a large proportion of deodorized COCOANUT OIL, 
prepared expressly for this purpose. No other com- 
pound possesses the peculiar properties which so exact- 
ly suit the various conditions of the human hair. [Adv. 
—— 
Make your old things look like new by using the Dia- 
mond Dyes, and you will be happy. You can get any of 
the fashionable colors for 10 cents. (Adv. 








WASTE SILK. 


Waste Sewing Silk and Machine Twist, all black 
or assorted colors, 30c. per 0z.; Waste Embroidery 
Silk, assorted colors, 40c. per oz. A liberal discount to 
those who buy to sell again. For full particulars and 
samples, address THE BRAINAR D & A 

sT ONG co., 469 Broadway, New Yo 


The American Lever Button. 
THE FAULTLESS CUFF AND COLLAR 
FASTENING, 


Perfectly Simple! 
Simply Perfect! 


None genuine without she — 
Horseshoe and Clover Trade & 

For sale by retail pe 

throughout | the U nited States. 


LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 


BOOK of Instructions and Patterns for Artistic 
Needle Work, Kensington Embroidery, directions 

for making numerous kinds of Crochet and Knitted 
Work, patterns for Hand Bag, Tidy, Mat, Oak-Leaf Lace, 
Piano Coser. ete. Tells how to make South Kensington, 
Persian, Tent, Star, Satin and Feather Stitches, 


36 cts. 


M- 


TRADE MARK 


S for 
Corners, Ti | 
Stork, Deer, ae. Comic 
Pr ice. cts. 41 idy Patterns. 
SPECIAL eee for 18 3c. stamps. 
. INGALLS, Ly nn, Mass. 


DRY GOODS 


BY MAIL! 

Over three-quarters of a Million in 

Stock. All bought for cash, and sold at 
lowest city prices. Dress G 8, Silks, 
Shawls, rimmings, Hosiery,Uphol- 
stery,Fancy Goods, Ladies’ Dresses, Wra s8,Un- 
derwear,T es, Laces, Gents’ Furnishing 
Infants’, Boys’ and Girls’O utfit ts, &c. Samples, in- 

formation. and “SHOPPING GUIDE,” free on en 
| COOPER & CONARD, 9th & Market St., Phila. 

t ~ Please say where you saw this Advertisement. 


R. H. MACY & CO., 


14th Street, 6th Avenue and 13th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


DRY GOODS BY MAIL 


ORDERS A SPECIALTY. 
| The Largest Retail Establishment and 
The Lowest Prices in America. 
Ladies’ Suits, Cloaks, Dress Goods, Silks, Millinery. 
Ribbons, Trimmings, Laces, Hosiery, Underwear, Gloves, 
Linens, Gent’s F urnishing Goods, Shirts, Fancy ,Goods, 
- orsteds, Notions, Corsets, Handkerchiefs, Boys’ Cloth- 
ing, Ladies’ and Children’s Shoes, Books, Stationery, 
House Furnishing Goods, China, Glass, &c. 


». & W/ 
K BNesOy 
LINEN & 


otlAr 9 


Worsted Work, ete. 
Birds, Animals, Pansies, 
Designs, 8 Alphabets, etc. 

10 ets. 


Borders, 














hed AND # 
‘CUFFS, 
"ARE THE BE 
FOR SALE+ 
EVERYWHERE. {| 
STATEN ISLAND = 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


John 8S 
| enanen { rit E BmoapwaY. near Toh Si St. "ew Your. 
* FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 
| OFFICES } 47 N. EIGHTH STRERFT, PHILADELPHIA. 
| 110 W. BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE. 
Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and | 

















of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- | 


fully without ripping. 

Gentlemen’s Garments cleaned er dyed whole. 

Curtains, Window-Shades, Table-Covers, Carpets, &c., 
cleaned or dyed, 

Employing the best attainable skill and most = oved 
appliances, and having systematized anew every depart- 
ment of our business, We can confidently promise the 
best results, and unusually prompt return of goods, 

Goods received and returned by express or by mail. 

Correspondence invited. 

BARRETT, NEPHEWS & OO... 
5 and 3 John Street, w York. 


aN oa 
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These goods are balled by new machin- 
ery, so that the fibre is not damaged in the 
slightest degree, and arranged so that the 
INSIDE END can be used, thus keeping the 
yarn from dust and tangling. 


May be obtained in Eight Different Qual- 
ities from Leading Retailers. 


yoods, | 
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We have many inquiries in regard to SILK 
CULTURE in this country. To spare ourselves 
the trouble of letter-writing, we have stated the 
facts as we understand them in a pamphlet, to- 
gether with some information about our manufac- 
ture. We will mail it on application. 


The number of those who want a dress of our 
BLACK GROS GRAIN, and who find it difficult 
to obtain it, seems constantly increasing. 

Our Silk is perfectly pure, and will not crack, 
27 inches wide, and has no colored selvedges to be 
cut off and wasted. 

On account of its width, and because it cuts to 
better advantage. THREE yards will go as far as 
FOUR of the ordinary French Silks. 
| The price is $3.75 per yard, but this is no more 
expensive than $2.75 would be for the ordinary 
width. 

To any one in a locality where our goods are not 
sold by the retail dealers, we will send a dress 
pattern by express on receipt ofthe price. 

Let it be understood that this offer is for intro- 
duction only; b d must come 
through the dealers. 

JOHN D. CUTTER & CO., 


329 & 331 Broadway, Corner of Worth St., 
_New York City. 


BOYS’ APPAREL. 





su td 











Since we last addressed the readers of the COMPANION 
| we have_embarked in a new branch of the Clothing 
| Business, namely, Boys’ Shoes. Now we keep absolutely 
| everything worn by boys, and about all that men require. 
Write for our Fall book of prices and styles, which we 
mail free to every one interested in the subject of clothes. 


ROGERS, PEET & CO., 
Men’s and Boys’ Outfitters, 
569 to 575 BROADWAY, New York. 








The Gorham Plate 


| Made by the GoRHAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


| SILVERSMITHS, should not be confounded with the 
heathens Britannia or soft metal, as it is not in- 
| tended for competition with such ware, but it is 
offered as being the nest PLATED WARE made in 
| this country and fully the equal of any produced 
in the world, being made of hard metal (Nickel 
rec), hard soldered at every joint, and very 
| heavily plated with pure Silver, while the finish 
is equal to that of their Solid Silver, and the samc 
care is taken in the designs for the Gorham Plate, 
| although the same patterns are never repeated in 
both. 
This Ware is now placed on the market at much 
jless price than formerly, while the quality is 
strictly maintained. 


For sale by Jewelers throughout the U. S. 





“ONE DOLLAR. 
The Best Value in the World for $1.00. 


Known throu ¥ 
out the worle 
as the —— 


PERFECT- FITTING 


CORSET 


MADE. 2 
They give com- 
plete satisfac- = 
tion & are war- 
ranted to wear 
twice as long as 
ordinary Cor- 
sets. hey re- 
ceived the high- 
est award at 
PARIS EXPOSI- 
TION, WORLD'S 
FAIR IN LON- 
DON, CENTEN- 
NIAL at PHILA~ 


NEW YORK. 


This cut is a correct representation of our R. H. qual- 
ity. Ifyou cannot find this most desirable Corset where 
ie are accustomed to purchase, we wil] send it for ONE 
JLLAR, postage free. The best value in the world for 
the money. Our celebrated G, extra quality, $1.50. F, 
crossed - agg $2.25. Send for descriptive Catalogue of 
other a les. 
SON, LANGDON & CO., New York. 


PICTORIAL WAR RECORD—WEEKLY. 


Splendid, Patriotic Romances. Sold at all news i 
cents. STEARNS & CO., Publishers, New York 
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For the Companion. 
THE DEATH OF PASSACONAWAY. 


in old colonial times. His name is identified with New | 


England history, and is attached to a magnificent moun- | to the student of geology, interesting kame. 


tain in New Hampshire. He is thought to have been | 
converted to Christianity through the labors of John 


Eliot. Living to a great age, the following legend about Andover down to Malden, Mass. Another system 
of these ridges begins at Beverly, Mass., and 
crossing the Merrimac River, near Haverhill, con- 
tinues on up into New Hampshire to a distance of 
sixty miles. A very remarkable moraine is one 
which, starting from Mt. Katahdin, comes down 
to nearly opposite Mt. Desert. There are some 
seven of these crossing the Merrimac River almost 
at right angles. 


his death has been preserved in Pennacook tradition. 


Oh, white the fields and white the streams, 
The Merrimac is frozen. 

The hills are alabaster, too, 
From Arctic quarries chosen. 


But hush! Within that wigwam rude 
Pennacook is lying. 

Pray, |e for Passaconaway, 
The Indian chief is dying! 

In winter, on his snow-shoes swift, 
No more the deer he'll follow. 

His camp-fire wreathe no more its smoke 
From hill or dusky hollow. 


No more will dart his light canoe 
Along the glassy river, 

Like arrow shot from hunter’s bow, 
The fleetest in the quiver. 


Is that a rustling o’er the snow, 
A messenger swift flying? 

Strange sight, a sledge and elfish wolves! 
They wait for him now dying! 


Then borne without, he bids adieu 
To warriors brave and daring. 
For they who went with him through life j 

Will not his ride be sharing. 


Away they speed, that ghostly team! 
They need no moonlight falling, 

They need no quickening touch of whip. 
No voice of master calling. 





They silent steal through silent woods, 
Past frozen lake and fountain, 
They reach the foot of Washington, 
That lonely, kingly mountain. 
Up, up its steep, its icy slopes! ! 
They gain its summit hoary— 
When lo, the chieftain vanishes! 
He passes into glory! 


O mystic myth from Indian lore, 
I take from you this t Ming: 
Above this life another lies, 

More grand and farther reaching. 


The good, they ever upward mount, 
Though humble be eartivs station, 
All life to them one stairway grand, 
Their death is exaltation. 
Rev. E. A. RAND. 
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For the Companion. 


GLACIAL FIELDS OF NORTH AMERICA. 

One of the leading scientists of America recent- 
ly gave an extremely interesting address on the 
ice-fields of North America, at Pilgrim Hall, Bos- 
ton. He used a large map, fifteen by fifteen feet, 
to illustrate the extent of glaciation in the United 
States and in parts of the British dominions, and 
upon this he traced the line which marks the limit 
of these glacial fields. 

This line crossed New Jersey, passed up into 
Western New York, and turned and followed the 
Ohio River. Then it passed on westward into the 
Territories. 

This is but a rough outline of its general direc- 
tion. After reaching the Territories, it is not, as 
yet, settled with much definiteness just how this 
glacial line runs. 

We have little idea how vast these ice-fields once 
were. They covered some parts of New England 
to a depth of two or three thousand feet, complete- 
ly burying Mt. Tom and, perhaps, Monadnock. 

Those New Jersey hills which show the limits 
of the ice are called a terminal moraine. Termi- 
nal moraines mark the periods when the ice rested. 
In Wisconsin we have what are called kettle mo- 
raines. They resemble, in composition, the hills 
on which Boston is built. There is much hard 
clay and scratched stones and bowlders. 

In Wisconsin they are called Kettles because of 
their shape. Here we find deep depressions. Often 
they form the basins of lakes. Take, for instance, 
the famed lakes at Madison in that State. They 


are in reality but great kettle holes, since filled | 


with water. 

The ice, which made them, pushed down 
through Green Bay, while the ice-fields of New 
England were the result of a movement of ice up 
the St. Lawrence River. As these mighty masses 
melted and sank, they did so very unevenly. In 
some places slight depressigns were made, which 
went on increasing in size, sinking ever deeper 
and deeper. Then the melted ice-water came rush- 
ing and pouring into these till it filled them, when, 
overflowing, it cut its way oceanward. 

Often great walls of solid ice reared their gro- 
tesque and mighty forms all about them. As the 
traveller in polar regions sees them to-day, the 
lake region of Minnesota is a series of these kettle- 
holes. The mass of ice over this region and north- 
ward was from two thousand to eight thousand 
feet in depth. 

There came a time when this enormous load of 
ice was to be melted. But the mouths of the St. 
Lawrence and of the Red River, as well as of 
many others, were all stopped up, and all of these 
melting floods poured down through the Missis- 
sippi Valley. 

What tremendous rivers these millions and 
millions of acres of ice, mountain high, must 
have made! These mighty volumes of water in 
Ohio flowed down through the Wabash into the 
Ohio River, and so on into the Mississippi. In 
Wisconsin they worked their resistless way down 
the Illinois River to the same outlet. 

But in this primeval era the great river was 
the Minnesota. Compared to this the Missis- 
sippi was but a tiny stream. The Minnesota is 


now but a mere creek to what it then was, as it 
wanders along between its high and rocky banks. 

In the Red River country there is a strip of | this, would seem an extravagant statement. 
land some thirty to forty miles wide, which 
is one dead level. It is here that we now find the | time since the glacial era is by studying the falls | 
choicest wheat lands in America. Once this was | near Minneapolis. 
|allalake. It was one vast kettle hole. In time, 
when the ice had all melted, the rivers of this re- 
gion drained off the waters of the lake into Hud- 
son’s Bay. 


| are often rich in deposits of this glacial era. Ind- 
Passaconaway was a famous chief of the Pennacooks | ian Ridge, at Andover, Mass., is a very rich, and 


melted away it flowed over the surface of these 
immense ice-fields. As the sea level was much 
lower, the melted floods turned that way. Every 
day added to their volume and velocity. 


to the sea. They sank down into depressions, and 
by their own momentum, rose and passed on over 
the tops of the hills. To rise two hundred feet 
| was common, as we see by studying Prospect Hill 
| and other hills about Andover. 


A kame is a low, gravelly ridge. These ridges 


A system of similar ridges can be traced from 





The reason of their course is this: As the ice 


And so they cut their icy channels and hastened 





four feet deeper than they are to-day. To say that | you know ’tis a big grass fiel’,—1 see Mars’ Wil- 
it had required ten thousand years to accomplish | liam’s ole blin’ mar’ in de lot. Mars’ William ’s 

jes kep’ her kase she was ole Mis’ ridin’ mar’ in 
Another method of computing the length of | ole times. 


Father Hennepin visited them and drew a picture | 


that we are enabled to know now not only how | 
the falls looked then, but just where they were. | 
And one hundred years ago, Carter made an- 


data it is clear that in two hundred years these 
falls have receded one thousand feet. This was | 
fully reported by Prof. Winchell in the Journal of | 
Science in 1878 or 1879. 

From the data here given it could not have 
been many thousand years since the glacial peri- 
od. In short, there are many reasons for believ- 
ing that this period, instead of being of the great 
antiquity that has been assigned to it, was of a 
comparatively recent date. 

eS >t Le 
For the Companion. 


UNCLE ROMULUS’S STORY. 

Tea was over at Mr. Berkeley’s, and Aunt Par- 
thenia, high-priestess of the mysteries of the kitch- 
en, had put everything in her department in prime 
order, as she always did after each meal. 

She was now adding the finishing touch, which 
was to scour the tin coffee-pot so bright that she 
could almost see her own black face in it. She 
was carrying this much-respected coffee-pot to the | 

















But when we get up back in New Hampshire 
we find traces of these moraines rising, as in the 
neighborhood of Lake Wiunepisaukee, to a height 
of five hundred feet. Andin Maine we find traces 
of some which must have risen as high as fifteen 
hundred feet, as in the region of the Rangely 
Lakes. 


But as the ice melted down it did so very irreg- 
ularly. In some places great banks were left, and 
these formed the terraces of the rivers which now 
broke through, or around them, and so forced 
their tortuous passage to the sea. 

The low range of hills in New Jersey, which we 
rall a terminal moraine, strikes the Delaware Riv- 
er at Belvidere. Here we find great areas of gravel 
deposits, or Grarels. These are three or four miles 
in width, and fifty feet above the level of the plain. 

The amount of material here deposited is not 
great, though covering six thousand square miles, 
as compared with the immense amount carried 
down the Mississippi River and deposited at 
Vicksburg and below. But the Merrimac and the 
Hudson flow into the sea above the line of these 
terraces. 

When a river is gorged by immense floods, its 
power is greatly increased. Thus it can be shown, 


by processes of reasoning into which space for- | 


bids our entering at present, that to dowhle the 
velocity of water increases its power to move 
stones sizty-four fold. Now think how vastly the 
volume and velocity of rivers must have been in- 
creased by transporting these icy floods. 

Take, for instance, a river which is thus made 
to flow at the rate of ten miles per hour. Now 
let that same river decrease till it only moves at 
the rate of fire miles per hour, and you see ata 
glance that the power to move the larger rocks is 
gone. And now these will be deposited, forming, 
with all other forms of deposit, the terraces and 
deltas of the rivers which have brought them 
down. 

How old are these gravels and terraces? They 
go back to the close of the glacial period. Here 
dwelt the earliest inhabitants of this country. In 
these deposits we find Paleolithic implements. At 
Trenton, at the head of the tide-water, was this 
primitive people’s headquarters. 

How long ago was this? To answer this ques- 
tion would help much towards solving the prob- 
lem of the age of man in America. 

Some of these depressions which have been ex- 





amined never could have been more than twenty- 


kitchen door, where she could get the last evening | 


“*Sho’s you born, Queen,’ I sez, ‘some dose 


Some two hundred years ago, triflin’, no-’count folks done let’ de bars down, an’ 


in gropin’ aroun’, dat po’ ole mar’s grup fru ’em 


. . : | ® 
of them. Fortunately, he did this so accurately | ober to dis yer.’ 


“*You bes’ turn her back ’gin,’ sez Queen. 
“But | sez, ‘I aint gwine ter. Not seein’ whar to 


go she is difficle ter dribe, an’ { aint a-gwine to 
other very correct drawing. From these and other ile my Sund’y shoes trompin’ round in de mud 


after her. Dar aint no place she kin hurt herself, 
so I’se gwine to lef’ her be, till I comes back.’ 

“As we "proached de cab’n we could hear de 
voices of dose dat was consolin’ an’ comfortin’ an’ 
edrifyin’ de fam’ly,—all talkin’ to onct,—an’ chief 
above all de bellifinous voice ob Jeems Lytle. 

“I "marked I didn’t understan’ how he come 
dar’ kase he ’siders hisself de top ob de pot, an’ 
none ob de Bug fam'ly dast hole a can’le to ’im. 
But Queen say he done come same as we did, to 
comfort de bereaved fam'ly widout ’stinctions ob 
rank. 

“When we got dar, John Bug come to de do’ 
hissef. Cath’n was layin’ on de bed in de middle 
ob de room, ’pearantly takin’ no intrus’, ’ceptin’ a 
groan onct ina while; Mrs. Bug, de b’reaved pa- 
rent, was a-settin’ at de head onde right han’-side, 
wid a pocket-hankerchen to her eyes,—a s’iled one 
at dat,—dar aint no ‘countin’ for de ways ob po’- 
white-folks’ niggahs,—an’ wid a great, black, 

cap on her head. 

“On de lef? was settin’ Lon, de brudder of Cath'n, 
cryin’ widout any hankerchen;—he better ben 
cryin’ "bout dat shote he done stole. All ’roun’ 
agin’ de walls was scttin’ de frien’s of de ceased. 

“Dey sot me an* Queen cheers, but it ’peared 
like I felt stranger’n I did when I crossed de seas 
wid ole Marster, an’ landed at Rome long years 
ago,—only we didn’t ’xactly Jan’ at Rome, but at 
de po’t o’ Rome, which am Chippity Wiggity ;—a 
matter o’ ten mile vr so from Rome. 

“Den Mr. Lytle he began again his shoutifica- 
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light to the best advantage, when that light was 
suddenly obscured by the tall form of an ancient 
“cullud gem’man,” Uncle Romulus, or as she 
called him, “Mr. Grievous.” 

“Why, Mr. Grievous, you skeered me!” cried 
Aunt Parthenia. “Come in an’ take a cheer. 
How’s yo’ health? An’ how’s Mrs. Grievous ?” 

“Tis po’ly, po’ly, Mrs. Waters,” answered Un- 
cle Romulus. ‘What wid de pluralisis, an’ what 
wid de scianticus an’ de plumbago, I isn’t much. 

“An dere’s Queen, she’s only tol’able. Las’ 
night she was all but skeered to def at de conso- 
lation meetin’. I seed you was not dar, Mrs. 
Waters, an’ dat was my princerpal objec’ in callin’ 
dis ev’nin’; for to ’scribe to you dat meetin’ ober 
at John Bug's cabin. 

“You is awar’ dat Cath’n Bug has a fever,—had 
ben layin’ at de p’int ob def for mor’n a week, an’ 
as she was his onliest darter, nothin would do but 
all de neighbors mus’ ’semble an’ kind o’ comfort 
him up a little.” 

“Yes,” said Aunt Parthenia, ‘so I heerd. In 
truf, I got a invite myself, but I hadn’t never vis- 
ited none o’ John Bug's family, an’ ’sides dat I 
was sufferin’ sech a misery, I wasn’t studyin’ ’bout 
goin’ nowhar, nohow.” 

“Dat was my fix persizely,” responded Uncle 
Romulus, “I hadn’t never had nuffin to do wid 
John Bug, nor wid his family. I has always 
maintained my verlocity, an’ 1 never did keer to 
’sociate wid nobody outsiden de fust quality. I’se 
allers ben foun’ in de bes’ s’ciety,—cullud an’ 
white. 

“But, as I was a-sayin’, sickness is de gret 
equalifier ob all ’stinctions, an’ when I come home 
yistiddy, Queen she was all on aidge fer ter go to 
de meetin’, to sorter console up John Bug. 

“ ‘What does yer want ter go for?’ sez I. ‘To 
a place whar you never does go, an’ whar I never 
keers ter go.’ 

“ ‘Why,’ she sez, ‘dat po’ gal Cath’n is sick, an’ 
dey done sont fer me, an’ I can hardly "fuse at 
sich a’mergency.’ 

“Well, I argified right smart, but fin’ly I giv’ 
in ter my ole ’oman! 

“’Cordin’ly we ’rayed ourselves to walk cross- 
lots dat ebening to John Bug’s cab’n, dough my 
rheumatiz was bery onwillin’. I reelly b’lieve I 
trabbled all ober de worl’ wid my ole marster wid 
mo’ qualification an’ less fatigue dan I trabbled 
*cross dem few lots an’ parstures. 








“When we come to de fiel’ whar de cab’n is,— , 


tions, an’ hoped dey all had de courage he felt in 
his soul at all times of trial. 

“Den dey all shouts again, ‘Dat's so. We's alj 
bold like de lion now." 

“Well! ef you b’lieve me, jest at dat berry p’int 
whar dey’s hollerin’ loudes’ "bout der courage, dar 
was de greatis’ rumpus of stompin’ outside de do’ 
you eber heerd. 

“De bucket ob water was frowed frum de shelf 
a-side de do’, an’ we heerd it roll cl’ar down to de 
bottoin ob de hill wid a tremendous racket an’ lan 
ker splash! in de branch, agin a big rock. Dat 
consolation meetin’ were stiller’n def itself, an’ all 
we was de color ob ashes when de fire’s gone all 
out. 

“Den come a awtul shakin’ an’ poundin’ at de 
do’, an’ hard breavin’. Den anodder clashin’ of 
iron, an’ anodder shakin’ at de do’. Heerd de 
skillet fall an’ a whole lot odder tings. Didn't 
one dem folks say nothing *bout courage, den. 
Dose folks done forgot all "bout der braggin’. 

“De nex’ stroke on de do’ it c’menced ter come 
open; an’ you never see sich a scatterin’ sence you 
was born. Ebery one dem tarrified folks run an’ 
clim’ outen de winder ;—an dat little ole winder 
was’en’ much bigger’n de top of dat ar coffee-pot. 


“IT wasn’t skeered, you understan,’ kase I 
knowed better; but I was disabfusticated, an’ 
what wid my rheumatiz, an’ de pressin’ an’ jam- 
min’ of dose or’nary folks behin’ me, dey done 
manage to scrouge me thu dat winder, too. I 
nebber knowed how dey done it. 

“When I come to look for Queen she were so 
tarrified she’d done fell right down on de groun’, 
onspecchless an’ onsensible. 

“T tell you dar was a mos’ tremendrous rumpus 
in dat ole cab’n. Heerd de ole cheers smashin’ 
right an’ lef’, an’ de chaney,—what little dar was 
of it,—an’ fru all dat a voice callin’ from outen de 
cloud, it ’peared like, ‘For mercy’s sake, Uncle 
Romulus, doan’ leave me, for merey’s sake help 
me down frum heah.’ 

“T couldn’t see nothin’ an’ I couldn’t get no ad- 
sistance. 

“Thar wa’n’t no John Bug, nor none er his 
fam’ly anywhar roun’. I sez,— 

“Queen, doan’ you be skeered; dat ar’ noise 
aint nothin’ but Mars’ William’s ole blin’ mar’! 
She’s done groped aroun’ de lot tell she’s grup her 
way inter de cab’n. Dem no-’count folks is ’ban- 
doned eberyting, but I’se gwine to look in, an I 
spect Catl’n’s dead now, for sho’, for all dem 
triflin’ folks done gone an’ lef’ her right in de 
berry jaws ob struction.’ 

“De inside ob dat cab’n looked like de lightnin’ 
done struck it for sartain. 

“Dar wa’n’t no Cath’n! I searched faithful. 

“Well, whar was Cath’n ? Ef opportunity would 
submit I could make a mighty good tale outen 
dat ar; but my bref's gettin’ powerful short, so 
Ise jest gwine to gib yo’ de simple splanification of 
de ‘sterious disappearance of Cath’n. Whar do 
you s’pose she was ?” 

“Under de bed ?” asked Aunt Parthenia. 

“Dat bed was flat on de flo’ whar de ole mar’ 
tromped on it. She wa’n’t dar.” 

“Behin’ de do’ ?” 

“No. De mar’ had kicked it over against de 
wall, and crouchin’ behind it war Brudder Jeemes 
Lytle, wid his courage all done gone!” 

“Den I can’t never guess whar she was.” 

“Wall,” said Uncle Romulus, solemnly, “she 
done clomb clar up de chimney! An’ dar she sot, 
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onto de top aidge, hollerin’ to be tooken down. 
Dat’'s de naked truf. 

“Well, good-evenin’, Mrs. Waters, I must be 
a-gwine,” and Uncle Romulus took up his hat 
and stick and shuffled off. PETER JAY. 
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For the Companion. 


THE MEXICAN MAGUEY. 

What we most notice in a country that we visit 
for the first time is, the plant-life different from 
ours. Quaint and peculiar architecture strikes usp 
perhaps, more strongly, at first, but does not afford 
so much food for thought as the strange plants. 

The Maguey, though native to Mexico, is found 
growing in our own country, yet not in that 
abundance that would indicate that it originated 
here. In fact, except in the grounds and hot- 
houses of the wealthy, it is not often seen north of | 
Florida, and even there it is rare. But on the| 
great Mexican uplands —those high plains that 
stretch from mountain to mountain at an eleva- 

- tion of more than seven thousand feet above the 
sea—is the dwelling-place of the Maguey. | 

Perhaps you will know it better by its family | 
name, Agave, or ‘American aloes,” as there are | 
many species cultivated for their beauty as decor- 
ative plants. Most profitable is that known as| 
Sisal hemp— Agave Sisalensis—upon which a} 
portion of Mexico containing many hundreds of | 
square miles depends for a living. 

In the low and flat country of Yucatan, where 
the whole surface is limestone rock, with but | 


‘ . . | 
scanty soil, very little else can be cultivated than | 


| leaves, placing one over the other, like shingles; | 
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me one of these thorns with the thread attached, | 
and said, ‘Behold an Indian needle, ready thread- | 
ed.” ‘The owner of the Maguey had broken off | 
the thorn and stripped the fibres that held it away | 
from the pulp, then he had rolled and twisted | 
them together, till he had a stout cord, and could | 
sew up any rent in his clothes with it. | 

The poor people thatch their houses with the} 
the hollowed leaf also serves as a gutter, or| 
trough, by which the water falling from the eaves 
is conducted away. Many other uses of this val- 
uable plant might be enumerated, but the princi- | 
pal one is yet to be mentioned. 

The Greek word Agave signifies “noble,” and 
the plant well merits the name, both for its maj- | 
esty and beauty, and for its manifold aids to 
man. Nothing on these plains is so imposing in 
appearance as the Maguey. 

Its leaves are soimctimes ten feet in length, a 
foot in breadth and eight inches thick. From the 
centre of these great leaves, after collecting its 
strength for a number of years, it sends up a 
giant flower-stalk, twenty or thirty feet high. 
Upon this are clustered a mass of greenish-yellow 
flowers, sometimes more than three thousand in 
number. After this supreme effort, the exhausted 
plant dies; it has performed the service to nature 
for which it was created. From the fact that the 
aloes in the North takes a great many years to 
gather strength for sending up this great central 
shaft, has arisen the story that it blossoms but 
once ina hundred years, and it has derived the 





to remember that one plant 
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this Sisal hemp. ‘There are plantations 
there covering thirty or forty square miles 
of territory, where, as far as the eye can 
see, stretches the hemp plant. 

Last year this country of Yucatan shipped to 
the United States eighty-five thousand bales of 
hemp fibre, valued at one million five hundred 
thousand dollars. Each bale weighs about four 
hundred pounds, and it takes from siz thousand 
to eight thousand leaves to make a bale of the 
fibre. 

The process, in brief, is as follows: When 
the plant has attained the age of five years, the 
lower leaves are cut off and sent to the mill; a 
plant will yield from twenty to thirty leaves per 
year for a period of twelve or fitteen years. A 
peculiar sort of “scraping-machine,” made by 
fastening knife-blades to a large wheel, scrapes 
off the pulp of the leaves, leaving nothing but the 
fibre, which is very long and tough. After this is 
dried, it is spread in the sun to bleach, and then 
cleaned and packed for shipment. The process is 
so simple, and the cultivation so easy, that it is 
not strange that the great planters of Yucatan 
are acquiring enormous fortunes from it. 

The hemp-p.ant grows in the low, dry, hot coun- 
try, but its sister-species, the “Maguey,” will only 
attain perfection on the immense plateaus among 
the mountains, where great height above the sea 
gives them a temperate climate. You sce it first 
in abundance when about one hundred miles from 
the Valley of Mexico, on the Plains of Apam. 
When the Spaniards first came here, in 1519, the 
native Mexicans had the Maguey, of which they 
made almost as many uses as the South-Sea Isl- 
ander does of the cocoa-palm—namely, a hundred. 

It is said that there are thirty-three species of 
this plant growing on these broad plains. From 
the leaves, root, and juice are obtained a greater 
variety of products than one would think it possi- 
ble for one plant to yield. First, paper is made 
from the pulp of the leaves, and twine and thread 
from their fibres. 

The valuable and rare Mexican manuscripts were 
composed of paper made from the Maguey, and 
resembled more the papyrus than ; nything else. 
Do you not remember how the people of Mexico 
living on the coast sent word to their emperor, 
living far in the interior, a true account of the 
first appearance of the white strangers there? 
They painted pictures of the ships and of | 
the men upon sheets of Maguey paper. And that 
was three hundred and sixty years ago, one hun- 
dred years before the Pilgrim Fathers landed on 
Plymouth Rock. 

Another use of this plant is in furnishing needles. 





The leaves are tipped with sharp thorns. A 
friend of mine came to me one day and showed 


name of the Century Plant. Now, it will be well | 


bears all the names quoted 

above, but that its only 

real name, universal all 

over the world, is Agave 
Americana. 

I said that its principal 

use is yet to be told, and 

we will now see | 

how this really | 

noble and illus- | 

trious member of 
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the vegetable kingdom is forced to minister to a 
depraved appetite of man. Just before the Agave | 
sends up the flower-stalk, when it is from seven 
to nine years old, its great heart is scooped out, 
leaving a cavity sometimes a foot across. Into | 
this receptacle the rich juices of the plant, which 
it had destined for the nourishment of its flower- | 
stalk and flowers, is abundantly poured, some- 
times a quart or two a day. 

Then comes the laborer (as you see in the pict- | 
ure), and draws this juice out by means of suc- | 
tion, through a long gourd. This he empties into 
a sheep-skin, that he carries on his back, and 
takes it to the hacienda, or farm-house. There, 
the liquor is poured out upon a cow-skin, 
stretched on a frame with the hair-side upward, 
and allowed to ferment. When drawn from the 
cavity, the liquor is called aqua miel, or “honey- | 
water,” and is harmless and pleasant to drink ;j 
but soon it loses its sweet taste, exposed to the | 
air on a dirty cow-skin, and becomes slightly bit- | 
ter, tasting a little like sour buttermilk. 

This is the pulgue, or “wine of the country,” | 
the great national drink of Mexico. This is a 
Mexican word, and pronounced pool-kay. From 
the hacienda the pulque is carried to the cities in 
barrels and sheep-skins, and there retailed. The 
shops are sometimes gaudily painted and dec- 
orated with flowers, but they can no more hide 
the nature of their dealings than a gin-palace or 
lager-beer saloon. Their vile odor betrays their | 
presence, even before they are seen. | 

About their doors, day and night, can be seen 
ragged and filthy men and bovs, and even women, 
who drink this beverage until it produces intoxi- 
cation. Not content with thus perverting the | 
sweet juice, they distil from the mild pulque a} 
strong ram, called mescal, which quickly inebri- | 
ates and is responsible for much of the crime of | 
Mexico. The Maguey is sometimes called the 
“Mexican Staff-of-Life,” but like corn, staff-of-life 
of the North, it is made to yield pernicious 
products, for which nature never intended it. 

Frep A. Orngr. 





The Golden Rule, Boston, Mass., on trial to read- 
ers of THE COMPANION to January, for 25 cents. [Adv. 
—_——_—_—_. 


For a delicious breakfast try THURBER’S 
SHREDDED OaTs. Healthy and strengthening. [Adv. 
——_—_——_—__ 

The Diamond Dyes always do more than they 
claim todo. Color over that old dress. It will look like 
new. Only 10 cents. 











PLANTS OF THE NEW STRAWBERRY, 
JAMES VICE 


Averaged 180 berries each. Our specialties: Small 

Fruit Plants, Vines, Trees. Our Instructor, Catalogue, 

Chromo, and sample Green's Fruit Journal, free. Address 
GREEN’S NURSERIES, Box 562, Rochester, N. Y. 


Instructive Holiday Gifts. Address 
for descriptive circular; remit for Electri- 
cal Bell. $2 ret, $2 (lifting 25 
lotor, $4;Spark 
$6; (each includes 
J MEYER, 
11 Dey Street, New York, 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 20 small fine, 25c.; 5 su- 
’ », 25c.; 15 extra, $1. 
Silk fringed, exquisite, 12c., 4 c., and $l each. 100 
Scrap Pictures, 25¢ 
nie, 25 cts.; 300 smal 


| 
battery.) 


; 100 large Decalcoma- 
cts. 5x7 Chromos,25c. Cata, 
&CO 


IRST STEPS IN CHEMISTRY 


A % pp. book, well illustrated, containing a series 
of 150 brilliant and beautiful experiments, free from 
dange ent free for 2 stamps. Chemical Cabinets 
with material and apparatus for performing 50 and 

100 exneriments. In neat case. Sent tree for 50 cts. and 
75 ets. A complete list of Chemicals and apparatus for 


stamp. Address F. Lowey & Co., 45 Fulton St., N. ¥. 
VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 
A Special Food for the Brain and Nerves. 


Aids wondertully in the mental and 
bodily growth of infants and children 
Gives a healthier and more intellectual 
childhood. Restores vitality to all per- 
sons afflicted with weakness, nervous- 
ness, or sleeplessness. Promotes good 
digestion. For sale by druggists, or mail 
$1. F. CROSBY CO., 6th Ave., N. Y. 


H mm Cards, Labels, 

rint, Your Owngs-33 

4 Larger Size %&8 

~ 13 other sizes. For business, pleas- 

ure, old or young. Everything easy 

A by printed instruetions. Send 2 

stamps for Catalogue of Presses, 
, Type, Cards, &c., to the factory. 


Kelsey & Co., Meriden, Conn. 





SelfInker $ 


AGENTS WANTE EVERYWHERE to sell 

the best Family Knit- 
ting Machine ever invented. ill knit a pair of 
stockings with HEEL and TOE complete in 20 minutes. 
It will also knit a great variety of fancy work for which 
there is always a ready market. Send for circular and 
terms to the Twombly Knitting Machine Co., 
163 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE 





Is what every boy wants, and 
| what every man ought to have. 


Send 3c. stamp for new, eleganth 
illustiated, 36-page Catalogue 
Price List. 

bt., 


THE POPE M’F’G CO. 
Boston, Mass. 


No. 597 Washington 

RESEAT YOUR CHAIRS. 
The Fibre Chair Seat, leather 
2 finish (brown, green or maroon), 
may be fastened to any chair with 

brass-head nails. Price, up to 
in. 30e., 17 or 18 in. 42c. Sent by 
mail, fitted, on receipt of paper 
pattern with price and 6c. post- 
age per seat. Small sample and 
circular for 3c. stamp. Strong 
and handsome. Nails, l0c pr seat. 
HARWOOD CHAIR SEAT COMPANY, 

24 Washington St., Boston. 
SOLD BY THE TRADE. 
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AMERICAN MADE THROUGHOUT 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


FOR LEARNING 


TELEGRAPHY 


Or for operating short lines of Telegraph. get The 
Morse Learner’s Outfit, price 756 omplete, 
| full size Sounder, Key, Battery, etc. Our illustrated 
| Telegraph Catalogue, 82 pages, or Students’ Manual of 
Instruction in_Telegraphy, sent free by mail to any 
address. J. H. BUNNELL & 

112 Liberty Street, 





New York. 


@ SUPERIORITY PROVED 7 
THE SIMPLEST & BEST SEWING MACHINE IS THE 
—LIGHT — RUNNING — 





Perfect in every particular. 200,000 sold yearly. 


NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., 
30 Union Square, N. Y. 





Chicago, Ills., Orange, Mass., or Atlanta, Ga. 
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Some of the Best Autographs, Showing Improvement from Using 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM 


(Self-Teaching Penmanship), received the past month. 


Former Style: 


pac NBs 





Present Style: 


| 
| GHC 


Post-office address: Auburn, Ky. 


The best specimens of improvement this month come from A. J. SCARBOROUGH, now teacher of penmanship in 


the business college at Knoxville, Tenn. 


Mr. Scarborough Writes: 
Prof. G. A. GASKELL, 
My Dear Sir: Ul feel that 
I am greatly indebted to 
your Compendium for my 
present handwriting, and 
shall continue to follow out 
the instructions. Lam now 
teaching penmanship and 
other commercial branches 
in the business college in 
this city. Wishing youcon- 
tinued prosperity, 
Iam very truly yours, 
A. J. SCARBOROUGH, 
Knoxville, Tenn, 


From Mr, McDavitt. 
Prof. G. A. GASKELL, 

Sir: Inclosed L send you 
specimens of my handwrit- 
ing. They will show you 
what home practice from 
your Compendium has done 
forme. Am now receiving 


| a very good salary as pen- 


man in the Auburn High 
School. Yours truly, 
J.C. MCDAVITT, 
Auburn, Ky. 
Former Style: 


berlereng he 


Former Style: 


DY hteh- 


Present Style: 


Post-office address: North Industry, O. 


We give his portrait and autographs (both old and new) below: 


Mr. Stahl Says: 
Prof. G. A. GASKELL, 

Sir: Inclosed please find 
an autograph, my present 
writing; also one ef the old. 
Please tell me what you 
think of my writing for one 
who has never taken any 
lessons in penmanship. 
have learned my penman- 
ship from you: Compendi- 
um. Very truly yours, 

D. W. STAHL, 
North Industry, O. 


From Mr, Maggart: 
Prof. GASKELL, 

Dear Sir: Inclosed you 
will find specimens of my 
signature, old and new, the 
first written February Ist, 
and the other to-day. 
think I have made excellent 
improvement. and __ shall 
hope to see a criticism in 
the Penman’s Gazette. Lowe 
it all to your excellent self- 
teaching Compendium, 

Yours, 
CHAS. W. MAGGART, 
Springfield, O. 


Present Style: 


horG 
Former style: 


Present Style: 


2 


Post-office address, Springfield, O. 





This self-teaching penmanship has recently becn introduced in the counting-rooms of London, The papers 


there commend it highlyas a simple, easily learned system, 

ordinary taste can learn at home, without a teacher, to write rapidly and handsomely 
i. Schuyler Colfax, ex-Governor James A. Weston, Gov. Salant, ex-Governor Marcus 

: It consists of a full series of Copy § 

Book of Instructions, (})rnamenta! Flourishing, 


the Hon. John F. Randolph, 
L. Ward, and thousands of others. recommend it. 
and ladies, a small 


far in advance of the old 3 by Ff an any one of 
Such well known men as 


lips, for both gentlemen 


Pen-Drawing, and Lettering; in 


short, an entire set of model exercises, with the most concise printed instructions, complete, and in one package. 


Sent by mail, prepaid, for ONE DOLLAR. 


ddress 


PROF. G. A. GASKELL, Box 1534, New York City P.O. — 
Mr. GASKELL is the proprietor of the Business Colleges at Manchester, N. H.,and Jersey City, N.J., both of 


| which are under the best teachers, with pupils from all parts of the country. 
SPECIAL NOTICE TO COMPANION READERS.—Don't use poor 


ns! Ifyou can’t get the very best stee! pens 





| near vou. enclose forty cents on mae in one-cent postage stamps, and 1 will mail you, prepaid. a full quarter-gross 
box of my own—the best pens that can be procured. 

| Cc ENDIUM is for sale in London, England. by Zrubner 4 Co., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill; in New York. by 
| Rakin Pratt @ Co. and American News Company; Philadelphia, by J. B. LZ neott & Co.; Cleveland, /ngham. 


Clarke & Co.: San Franciseo, A, Z. Bancroft & Cos Portland, Oregon, J. K. Gill & Co. 
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For the Companion, 
IN AUTUMN. 


Beside the meadow bars the lowing cows 
Gather at fall of eve, with frosty breath. 
The gold of autumn gilds the forest boughs. 
How sweetly charmed is summer to her death! 


The chilly wind sighs round the naked thorn; 

The dainty flowers have perished on the glade; 
The Eastern star, at close of even born, 

Shines cold through dewy night’s returning shade. 


But when from morning's gates, at purple day, 
The smiling spirit of the light returns, 
And over towering pines the sunbeams play, 
As broad and bright the day’s great censer burns; 


Oh, then there is a glory in the air, 
Such as the pride of summer never gave! 
A gladdening presence lingers every where, 
That brightens beauty’s ‘Ens ay to the grave. 
RNEST W. SHURTLEFF. 





For the Companion. 
WEBSTER AND HIS BROTHER. 


A hundred years ago, on the 18th of January last, 
Daniel Webster first saw the light of heaven on his 
father’s farm among the hills of Salisbury, N. H. 
The centennial of his birth has been celebrated on the 
very day of his advent to the world, in the East and in 
the West, in the North and in the South; and now, 
just thirty years since he was buried by the sea on a 
beautiful October day, the public commemoration of 
his birth has taken place at his home at Marshfield, that 
he loved so well; and in Boston, another home, where 
the people so long delighted to do him honor. 

There was one event in the life of Webster, most in- 
teresting and yet very sad, that we have not seen de- 
scribed. It was the great statesman at the funeral and | 
the grave of his well-beloved brother, Ezekiel Web- 
ster. 

The brothers were the children of Judge Ebenezer 
Webster,—their mother being his second wife, whose 
maiden name was Abigail Eastman, a woman of un- 
common intellect and force of character. 

It will be remembered that Daniel was the younger 
brother, and that being a boy of delicate constitution, 
he was destined to Dartmouth College; while Ezekiel, 
the stronger son, was to aid his father upon the farm. 

But in order that the younger should be educated, 
the farm must be mortgaged, which so affected the boy 
as his father carried him to Dartmouth, that in his own 
words, ‘he laid his head upon his shoulder and wept.” 

Stimulated by Daniel’s example and attainments, 
Ezekiel desired a public education; and Daniel loved 
him well enough to teach school at the rate of six dol- 
lars a month, that he might aid him to attain it. 

Ezekiel finally graduated at Dartmouth, studied law, 
as did his brother, and opened a law office in the town 
of Boscawen, N. H., where Daniel had practised law 
before him. 

In early life the boys were inseparable. They labored 
together on their father’s farm by day, and slept to- 
gether at night. To show his love for his brother, 
among other modes, he dedicated the first volume of 
his works thus: 

“To my nieces Mrs. Alice Bridge Whipple and Mrs. 
Mary Ann Sanborn; many of the speeches contained in 
this volume were delivered and printed in the lifetime 
of your father, whose fraternal affection led him to 
speak of them with approbation. His death, which 
happened when he had only just passed the middle of 
life, left you without a father and me without a broth- 
er. I dedicate this volume to you, not only for the love 
{ have for yourselves, but also as a tribute of affection 
to his memory, and from a desire that the name of my 
brother Ezekiel Webster may be associated with mine 
so long as anything written or spoken by me shall be 
regarded or read.”’ 

It was in the spring of 1829, that Daniel Webster 
was shocked to hear that this beloved brother had died 
instantly while making a plea in the Court House in 
Concord, N. H. 

The writer, then a boy, born and living in Concord, 
heard of the same sad event, which caused much lam- 
entation in the town, throughout the State and country, 
for Ezekicl Webster was a great lawyer anda distin- 
guished citizen. 

The funeral occurred soon after in the Congregation- 
al Church in Boscawen, a neighboring town and the 
place of his residence. Daniel Webster, then a Sena- 
tor in Congress from Massachusetts, who, during the 
following year, delivered bis great speech in reply to 
Mr. Hayne, of South Carolina, came all the way from 
Washington to pay his last tribute of love to his brother. 

Boy asI was, I went seven miles from the farm of 
my father to attend those solemn funeral rites. The 

large church, with its galleries, was filled to overflow- 
ing. All Boscawen was there; many came from the 
bordering towns of Concord, Canterbury, Warner and 
Salisbury and from distant towns. 

I joined the boys in the western gallery, listened to 
the fervent prayers of the then venerable and reverend 
Dr. Wood, who was the last teacher of Daniel Webster 
before he entered college, and who had been his pastor. 

As usual on such occasions in that day, Dr. Wood 
preached a sermon, but with a voice somewhat im- 
paired. He often repeated the phrase, “the enjoyments 
and employments of heaven,” whieh is nearly all I re- 
member of the discourse, being surrounded by boys 
not very quict and looking upon the great Daniel for 
the first time. 

If ever Mr. Webster was a handsome man, it was at 
that time. He was at the age of forty-seven years, or 
just in middle life, and had about reached the height of 
his fame. His face was sad under his great affliction, 
as it often was in the Senate at Washington, when the 
Union, that he so loved and so often defended, was 
threatened by sectional strife. 

The service ended in the church, the loved form of 
his brother was borne to the village ‘“God’s acre” hard 
by, where the great statesman looked upon that face, 
called the most beautiful in New Hampshire, for the 
last time. He stood, he gazed, he wept! There was a 
moral lesson in the scene for all, especially for every 
mother and every brother. L. F. 


eS OO. OS ee ae 
ROBBED BY A GOAT. 

The careless habit of carrying large sums of money 
in the vest pocket was well punished in this instance: 


Egbert G. Vincent, of Waterville, Me., who is visit- 
ing friends in South Brooklyn, N. Y. a while enjoying 
the scenery in the vicinity of Gowanus Bay, met with 


Street, near Third Aveuue, he sat for an hour or more, 
and, finally overcome by drowsiness, fell asleep. 

In his waistcoat pocket he had placed a roll of bills | 
amounting to about one a ge and seventy-five dol- | 
lars, t d. y - 
fog he Sod ectioed, bes paid. at gon ae attention to | nervous debility and in night sweats ot consumption, it 


the antics of a goat in the immediate vicinity. 


and a brief search revealed the fact that the goat had | 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate | 
IN DYSPEPSIA. 
FRANCIS H. ATKINS, A.A Surgeon U 8S. A,, says: 
“For dyspepsia, whether in the lean or corpulent, in 


= has commonly given speedy benefit, and some of my 
awakening, however, he at once missed the roll of une | army friends are quite enthusiastic about it.” Adv, 





abstracted the money, shook it up, made a lunch of | 
several notes, and utterly ruined most of the remainder. | | 
r. Vincent recovered only fifteen dollars.—Boston | 
Herald. : 

a. Soe 


AN AWKWARD SITUATION. 


to have their hands full. In most cases of trifling an- | 
noyance, from children or from any innocent cause, 
some one in the congregation will notice and attend to 
it with less observation than a call from the pulpit 
would excite. 


The Rev. Mr. C—— was troubled with very excitable 
nerves. Being an incurable old bachelor, perhaps this 
was not so surprising. For example, he could not sit 
quiet and see a cat’s back stroked the wrong way, 
while the sight of a spider disturbed his equanimity. | 
One Sunday, while absent on an exchange, he heard 
from a pew near the pulpit a boy snuffling, as if he 
were troubled with a severe cold, and did not have a 
handkerchief. His brother sat beside him. Mr. C— 
happened to know the boy’s name. | 
He bore with this irritation as long as his nerves 
would permit, but it became so aggravated that he 
paused in the midst of a hymn which he was reading, | 
and bending over the pulpit, said,— 
“John, why don’t you use your handkerchief ?” 
John, abashed by this unexpected address, and by | 
the fact that the eyes of the congregation were fixed | } 
upon him, stammered out to the general amusement,— 
“Please, sir, T haven’t got none.” 
“Then why don’t you borrow your brother’s?’’ re- 
sumed the minister. 
“Because, sir, he hasn’t got any either,’ pursued | 
the frightened boy. | 
The audience was convulsed. | 
“Will some charitably-disposed person,” remarked | 
the clergyman, in a solemn tone, “provide that boy | 
with a handkerchief ?” 
This was done, and the services proceeded. | 











A COOL CONFESSION. | 


Washing the face and hands is a matter of education | 
—and some people’s education has been neglected. 
A cat’s way of doing that toilet process is not quite | 
up to the civilized code of human cleanliness—nor is a 
hen’s way of wiping her bill on her foot. | 
This colored Texan handmaid imitated the cat and | 
hen, and took the handiest way: 

Mrs. Col. Percy Yerger, one of the most fashionable 
ladies in Austin, ordered Matilda, her servant, to bring 
in a pitcher of iced lemonade and some cake for some 
ladies who had called. Matilda brought the pitcher in 
one hand and the cake in the other, instead of bringing 
the cake on a plate. 

‘Matilda, did you wash your hands before you took 
hold of that cake?’’ asked Mrs. Yerger, looking sharp- 
ly at Matilda. 

“Yes, mum.” 

Are you sure you washed ne hands?”’ 

“Yes, mum; I washed my hands on de lumps ob ice 
I put in de lemonade.” 

The confession although so simple and honest did 
not, probablp, enhance the value of the lemonade. 


| 
THEY ALL RAN. 


Hood describes a funny mutual scare between a man 
and a lion, when 





“The man ran off with all his might, 
And the lion with all his mane.’ 


In the following similar encounter the parties ‘‘ran off,” 
but left some things behind them. 


A party of ladies and gentlemen, who were recreating 
in the woods at Lake George, sat down under a huge 
ledge of rocks for a rest. Presently they heard a rust- 
ling among the leaves and bushes over their heads, and, 
looking up, saw a huge black bear. Old bruin evi- 
dently did not know of their presence, for he rolled 
= the declivity into their midst. 

ae learning that he had intruded, the bear sud- 
denly picked himself up and ran off at a rapid speed. 
In the meantime the ladies had taken flight, and on tak- 
ing an inventory it was found that one of the ladies, of 
Brooklyn, had lost a diamond earring; another, of 
Boston, her hat-feather; and another, of New York, 
her slipper. All bruin lost was his presence of mind. 
—Troy Press. 
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TOLD THE TRUTH. 
The slyest rogae can sometimes be surprised into 
honesty and self-betrayal : 


A physician who had a colored boy in his service no- 
ticed that his alcohol seemed to. be rather weak; and 
as he had occasion to go to the bottle-room from time 
> time, it seemed to grow weaker. He was about to 

ge to his apothecary for selling him such poor 
po when it occurred to him that the colored boy 
might know what the trouble was; so he said to him 
suddenly,— 

*“Tom, how much water do you turn into the alcohol 
when you take a drink out of the bottie?” 

“Oh, sah,” responded-fom, taken off his guard, “I | 
calkerlate to leave it about as full as I finds it, sah.’ 

No complaint was entered at the vt nah So { 
ell Vourier. 





| 
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APPLYING HOMC@OPATHY. 
The poet Heine had as much witas imagination. ‘The 
following anecflote is told of the shrewdly comical way 
he once got out of an awkward transaction : 


On leaving Hamburg a friend of Heine’s gave him a 
huge sausage, begging him to take it to Paris as an 
offering to a homeopathic doctor, a friend of his. In 
the railway-carriage Heine tasted a bit of it, and liked 
it so much that, before he reached Paris, there was 
only a morsel left. ‘This he inclosed in an envelope and 
despatched it with the following letter: 

‘DEAR Doctor,—According to the precepts of hom- 
eopathy, the thousandth part is more efficacious than 
the whole. I send you, therefore, that portion of the 


rive from it will be a thousand times greater than if 
you had received it all.” 


—————_+4@p—————_—__ 


A STORY INDORSED. 

To show that you “see through” a big story by 
adding a bigger sequel to it is sometimes avery effec- 
tive use of ironical wit. The liar is beaten at his own 
game. 

What started this item was reading about an Ameri- 
can who had been to Europe, and who was telling a 
friend, who knew he was a liar, about his trip across 
the Atlantic, and how, on the 25th of the month, “they 
encountered a swarm of locusts which ied away 
every stitch of canvas off the ship. 

The listener looked thoughtful for a m.nent, and 
then said, hesitatingly, ‘“Yes, I guess we met the same 





4 singular misfortune. Under the shade of a large 
pear tree near the Delaplaine H 


ouse, in y-ninth 





inclosed sausage in the hope that the pleasure you de- | 


COLGATE & CO.’S 


Violet Toilet Water. 


The tender and delicate odor of fr =| 


Ministers who mind little things in meeting are sure \ly gathered violets is exhaled by _ 
delicious toilet water. | 











OLIVE BUTTER, 


AN ABSOLUTELY PURE VEGETABLE om 


For caanine pugposes. is BETTER than LARD, 
FULLY coat BUTTER, and COSTS 
MUCH Less than either. 


| One Pound of Olive Butter will do the 
Work of Two Pounds of Lard. 

TRY IT, and REALIZE its GREAT ‘MERITS. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
WASHINGTON BUTCHER’S SONS, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS. 


Brown’s French Dressing. 


THE ORIGINAL! BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 





AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND 





PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the —_—e of digestion and nutrition, and by 
a careful app ication of the fine pr operties of well-select- 
ed Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables 
with a delicately flavored beverage which may save us 
many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of 
sucharticlés of diet that a constitution may be gradually 


built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to | 
dise 


ease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around | 

us ready to attack wherever there isa weak point. We 

may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 

well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette 

_— simply with boiling water or milk, Sold in - 
only (32 Ib. and Ib.) labelled 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 


London, England. 








XTRACTS 








In the manufacture of flavoring extracts we possess 
ansurpassed facilities, and in order that consumers 
may obtain 


Pure and Unadulterated Flavors, 


we have fitted up a complete LABORATORY, placed it in 
charge of an expert chemist, and propose to furnish the 
consumer with an assortment of FLAVORS and EX- 
TRACTS which cannot be excelled tor Purity, Deli- 
cacy and Strength. 

If you cannot procure Thurber’s Extracts of your 
Grocer, send us a Postal Card and we will see that you 
are supplied. 


H. K. & F. B. THURBER & CO., 


NEW YORK. 


LONDON. BORDEAUX. 








The above cut represents our new “Patent Handle” 
Knife and Fork. Blade and handle is plated by a new 
rocess with composition, which we warrant to wear as 
Coe and to look as well after three months’ use as the 
best silver-plate. 
Don't waste time and strength scouring steel knives 
when you can get plated goods for less money. 
Read the yo te 
BUFFALO MEADOWS, NEV., April 11, 1882. 
“T received the knives, and was well pleased with 
them. I enclose $6.00, for ae send me by mail two 
dozen more knives and fork 
Mrs. Ww ILLIAM COPPERSMITH, 
PRESCOTT, W1S., June 2, 1882. 
“The knives and forks were received in due time, and 
give good satisfaction. We find them just, as repre- 
sented.” J. A. STIRRUT, 
DANVILLE, ILL., May 30, 1882. 
“We are much pleased with the knives and forks sent 
us 20th of Feb. last. Please let me know what other 
articles you make that are as good and useful in a 
family.” R. T. LEVERICH. 
We will send one doz. Knives and one doz. Forks to 
any part of the U.8., by mail, postpaid, on receipt of $3.00. 
GOODELL CO., Antrim, N. H., Sole Manufacturers, 





STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 





swarm of locusts the next un the 26th. Every locust 
had on a pair of canvas pants. 


liness, Durability and Cheapness,Unequallied. 
| MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 














THE CHIEF oe WHY 





Surpasses all articles of its class, is that it 


| CLEANS AND BRIGHTENS FIVE TIMES AS MUCH 


Surface in a given time, and renders 
Nickel and Silver Plated Ware, Silver, Plates 
on Stoves, Soda Fountain Frames, &c., &c., 
lustrous WITHOUT LABOR, as it need be — re 
and wiped off. It contains nothing acid and gri 
2" BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


BAKER’S 


BREAKFAST COCOA. 


Warranted absolutely pure Co- 
coa, from which the excess of Oil has 
been removed. It has three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, and is 
therefore far more economical, It 
is delicious, nourishing, strengthen- 
ing, easily digested, and admirably 
adapted for invalids as well as for 
persons in health, 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


GOOD NEWS 
LADIES! ! 


G aot up Clubs for our CELE- 
‘TEAS, and secure a beau- 
SE OR GOLD 
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ComMPANY 






” (44 pieces), our 
own ER cctenien. One of these beautiful Tea Sets given 
away to the party sending a Club for $25.00, This is the 
greatest inducement ever offered. Send in your orders 
and Enjoy a Onn a“ GOOD TEA, and at the same 
time procure a CH A TEA SET. No humbug. 
Good Teas, 30, 35 and = per lb, Excellent Teas, 50 and 
60c., and very best from 65 to We. When ordering, be 
sure and mention what kind of Teas you want, whether 
Oolong, Mixed Japan, Imperial, Young Hyson, Gun- 
powder or Eng. Breakfast. We are the oldest and 
argest Tea Company in the business. The reputation 
of our house requires nocomment. Beware of Cheap 
Teas which are advertised by other concerns, (See the 
Am, Agriculturist.) For full particulars address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
P. O, Box 289. 31 & 33 VESEY ST., NEW YORK. 


ea ADAMS & WESTLAKE 
WIRE GAUZE, 
NON-EXPLOSIVE 


OIL STOVE. 


7 The only Oil Stove made 
with Wire Gauze inside 
the Reservoir, on_ the 
principle of the Sir Hun- 
phrey Davy Safety Lamp 
for use in mines, thus 
inakin B.. Absolutely 
Non-Explosi 

Our BY 82 Stove has 
iinproved Bake Oven, 
Sloan’s Hinged C himney 
Fronts, and many other 
valuable improvements. 
Send for Catalogue. 
For cards illustrating the 
Eight Wonders of the World, send six cents postage. 

The Adams & Westlake M’f’g Co., 
45 Summer Street, Boston. | 100 Beekman Street, z. Y. 
95 Lake Street, pi 7 E. Fourteenth 8t., N. Y. 
SO FOR SALE BY 
J. F. MYERS, a ‘Fourth 8t.. San Francisco, Cal. 
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, hel Patent. 








SOZODONT! 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest ingredients 
of the Oriental vegetable kingdom. I Ane} ingredient is 
well known to have a beneficial effect on the 


Beh tenho AND GUMS 
IZODONT removes all disagreeable odors from the 
BREA TH, caused by CATARRH, BAD TEETH, etc. 
Sold by Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers, ania 


HALE’S HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR, 


THE GREAT COUGH REMEDY, 
For Children as well as Adults. 


Cures all COUGHS, COLDS, DIF- 
FICULT BREATHING AND AF- 
FECTIONS OF THE THROAT, 
BRONCHIAL TUBES and LUNGS 


t Children derive great t benefit from its 
and Whe oo —. Ry pep cy — Croup 
an 00 -_ Sold by all druggists. 

Ne OE ENTON. Proprietor, New York. 
Pike’s Vouchaohe Drops cure in one minute. 


ENOCH MORGANS SUNS 























Hand Sapolio, for every-day use, is the 
Best and Cheapest Toilet and Bath Soap in the 
market. Removes stains of all kinds, and leaves 
the skin white and soft. Prevents chapping of, 





hands. 





For the Companion. 
MID-AUTUMN AFTERNOON. 


*Neath green and painted parachute 

Of an orchard tree, with sun a-sinking, 
I count and cannot count the fruit, 

Good seed of Newton's thinking. 


Robins’-eggs seem the flecks of sky 

Cool is the grass and the mint sweet- smelling 
Woven fast to a bough I spy 

A brown and empty dwelling. 


Papa Redbreast sang to his brood, 
Mamma her tenderest love bestowing, 

Together they brought dainty food,— 
Birds and apples were growing. 


Redbreast children have flown away, 

But truly the scented fruit remembers 
More and more to put on each day 

The hue of the hearthfire embers, 

All the branches above, below, 

E’en to the tips of their leafy fingers, 
Are hung with clust’ring apples so 

They bend while sunset lingers,— 
Lie in mass on the level gleam, 

Where Silence lists to the cricket’s chatter, 
Offer as in some Eastern dream 

Feast on a golden platter. 

LAVINIA 8, GOODWIN. 
— +e 
For the Companion. 
TOBACCO ON THE YOUNG. 

We have referred to the action of some foreign au- 
thorities in forbidding the use of tobacco by the young 
—the prohibition being based on the fact that tobacco 
lessens their future capacity of service to the State, es- 
pecially in military life. 

In full accord with this is the Report of Dr. Gihon, | 
Medical Director, U. 

In retiring from the Institution he desired to leave it 
as his last utterance that “beyond all other things, the 
future health and usefulness of the lads educated at this 
school require the absolute interdiction of tobacco,” 

In this opinion he is, he says, sustained by his col- 
leagues; by all other sanitarians in military and civil 
life whose views he had been able to learn; and by the 
known belief of the officer who was to succeed him. 

The fact that so many adults can use tobacco with | 
apparent impunity is, in his view, no argument in fa 
‘vor of ita use by growing lads, for while it arrests 
waste of tissue in the former, this very arrest of waste 
in the young is connected with a retarding of their nor- 
mal development 

He adds, “An agent, which, through its sedative 
effect on the circulation, creates a thirst for alcoholic 
stimulation; which, by its depressing and disturbing | 
effect on the 
which determines functional diseases 
which impairs vision, blunts the 


nerve centres, increases bad passions; 
of the heart; 


memory, and inter- 


feres with mental effort and application, ought, in my | 


opinion as a sanitary officer, at whatever cost of vigi- 
lance, to be rigorously interdicted.” 
«~@- 
A SHORT RECKONING. 

The position of a teacher who takes charge of a bad 
school where every predecessor has failed is a critical 
one. He will hardly be equal to it unless he is ready 
and able to punish insolence 
promptly and with a rough hand. 


and insubordination 


A tolerably athletic young man took a certain school 
to teach years ago in western New York after a num- 
ber of pedagogues had tried it and given it up in des- 
pair. The “big boys” had driven the teachers away in- 
variably, and the discouragement was so complete the | 
first day that they never undertook a second edition. 

This young man took hold with a full knowledge of 
the difficulty, and with a hope that he could succeed. 
He was mild-mannered, and he opened the school the 
first day with a pleading smile on his lips that made 
even the small boys reckless. He was taking the names 
of the children, and progressed without difficulty till 
he came to John ‘Tarbox, the ring-leader of the unruly 
ones, and the boy w ho always gave the signal for troun- 
cing ‘the “master.” 

The new teacher approached him with a sweet smile 
on his face, and said,— 

“Now, will you tell me your name, please?” 

The boy leaned back in his seat, put his feet over the 
top of the desk, and looked cross-eyed at the new 
teacher, while all the school roared. 

**Please tell me your name,” repeated the teacher, 
pleadingly, and without noticing this rudeness. 

“Wall,” drawled the fellow, 
me Bob, and sometimes they call me 
times they call me somethin’ 
call me anything!” 

The mild-looking teacher had been expecting all this; 
there he had the advantage. He had prepared himself 
for a fight, not a fight for a minute, but for an hour or 
a day, if need be; he had been in a manner trained for 
it, and so just as the last words were out of the boy’s 
mouth he dealt the big lubber a blow between the eyes 
that stunned him, and then, grasping him by the coilar 
dragged him headlong over the seats, stood him up on 
the floor with a jam, and thundered out, ‘‘What’s eal 
name?” 

“John Tarbox!” exclaimed the boy, promptly, ana | 
with his eyes fairly bulging from his head. 

“Very well,” said the teacher. “Take your seat, | 
John,” and John took it. 

There was no more difficulty, and at the end of the | 
season that school was said to be the best in the coun- 
try.—Exchange. 


Pete, and some- 
else, but you better not 


- +o 
LOST THEIR TIME. 

When operatives wish to compliment their employer 
with a present, they should choose a time out of work- 
hours to do it. Still, somehow or other, the donors 
who forgot the rule in the case related below seemed to 
think they had a grievance in the way their pleasant 
little gift-scheme turned out: 


Ata certain manufactory, where there are a number 
of young ladies employed, it was determined on their 
p: art to present their employer with an album and a 
arge family Bible, as a testimonial of their regard for 
him. The money was collected and the articles pur- 
chased. 

On the appointed afternoon, the girls collected at the 
office of their employer and in a neat speec presented 
him with their offering. The recipient accepted the 
gifts and thanked the givers in a few choice words. 

After conversing some time, the overseer glanced at 
the clock and said, “Girls, I think you had better go 
back to your work now; you have lost three-quarters 
of an hour already.’ 

The girls were taken aback, and feeling much discon. 
certed, went back to their work; but great was their 


-| AGENTS Wante 


“sometimes they call | 


THE YOUTH'S” COMPANION. 


‘ surprise and chagrin when the next pay- -day came round | 
to find that the overseer had ‘tdocked”’ every one of | 

} them for the time lost in making the presentation.— 
Norwood Review. } 
Perhaps that manufacturer was a little too punctual. | 

| But then again, there’s nothing like ¢act in the way of 
doing a thing. —e 

A SWAN AND DOG BATTLE. 

Geese (at least in nesting-time) will fight a prowling } 
fox, though usually to littie purpose. But no fox, or 
even dog, can trespass with impunity on the haunts of | 
the more powerful swan. The Pittsburg Commercial 
gives this instance of large dogs kept at bay by swans: 


Early one morning last August, the attention of Oifi- 
cer Hough, of Allegheny, was called to the lake in 
West Park by the loud barking of dogs and by the dis- | 
cordant cries of the swans and wild geese. He discov- 
ered the frightened tenants of the lake huddled in the 
middle, and attempting to protect themselves against the 
assault of two large Newfoundland dogs that were 
swimming around them, and attempting by many 
shrewd tricks to break their ranks. 

The water-fowls, however, clung close together and 
by powerful blows with their wings and sharp strikes 
with their bills, succeeded in keeping the enemy at bay. 
When the officer appeared the dogs swam to the shore, 
| escaping the bullets fire dat them, and scampering away 
as if they were perfectly aware that they had been tres- 
pe issing. 








bed-bugs, rats, mice, cleared | 
loc per box, 


Flies, roaches, ants, 
| out by “Rough on Rats.” 
| 
110 LARGE Fancy Advertising Cards, all differ- 
| ent, for 10 dc. stamps. C ARD WOKKS, Montpelier, Vt. 


| 200 a naa 


| PRE SSIDENTS. 
Preside ent, 12 cts. 





to se ell our hand rubber stamps. Sar 
ples free. C.Foljambe&Co.Cleve land, 10 


(words only) for 15 cents. 
5) Chatham St., New York 


Set of 21, a Card Portrait of each 
D.A. K.., ANDRUS, Rockford, Ill. 


| Agents W ranted. 
: Sells rapidly. CaaS: 5Ou 
Particulars tree 
Designs, Wood and Tools of all kinds, | 


JIG SAWS, ee ited list free to any address. 


| D. GOODNOW, 176 Washington St., , Boston, Mz ass. 
| NE W, NOVEL AND USEFU 


ener’s” ge Suspender Buttons, Send Lb cents 
rents wanted. Address THE D. C. 
., 16 Woodland Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


nes 
MAN, 








and all i: interested, sed for circulars, 
Am. Vocal Inst. 103 W averly PL. tien 


Boston, Mass, 


yA oan He set. Ag 
|i Hs hE VEG CO. 


I canvas Root Beer 
Package 25cts. Makes5g: ag at tp nnn ona 
ening and wholesome Drink = meas dr ad sent 
to any address on receipt of 25 et ddr 


CHARLES E. HIRES, 48 N. Del. Ave. Philadelphia.Pa, 


works of 
variety 5 


ard 

vu, Books and 
selling fast; needed 
BRADLEY, 
Philadel Iphi: a, I 


MECHANICAL ORGANS 


| Music in 100 ft. lots, 3 cts. per foot. 
MASS, ORG. AN CO., 


character; 
low in price; 
iberal terms. 
North Fourth St., 


every- 
CO., 


Play any tune, 
reduced from $8 
» $5 to ag’ts. 
Cc 4A we Free. 
5 WwW ashington § St., Boston, Mass, 


YHROMO CARDS No two alike, embracing Gold, 
| Silver and different bright colored tints, with designs 
of Flowers, Bi zndseapes, &c. Price by mail, post- 
| paid, 30 cts. ALT NA CARD CO, 

104 Fulton Street, New York. 


ao IMPORTED CARDS. 


Birthday, Christmas, New Year, Valentine, Easter, 2 
| sc ture Text, 5 Reward, either for MWe. Any five, one 
ua nome ly, Bs ins xed, 45c. Ayents wanted. 

IAW & CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


Lowest prices ever known 
on Breech Loaders, 
Rifles, & Revolvers. 

GIN ‘ OUR $i5 SHOT-GUN 
at greatly reduced price. 
Send stamp for our New 
Illus, C RR 


. Catalogue, 1882-83, 





| 
| 
| 











P.POWELL&SON, 238 Main Street, CINCINNATI,Q 
and Scrap Books, imported and do- 
Stamps; the trade supplied. 
Wit Y., P. O. Box 1426, 
Children’s Complaints. 


IN SETS—for collections, Albums 
| mestic; largest variety.lowest prices. 
Samples and price list for two 3c, 
ITING, 50 Nassau St., N. 
Te era a 
Old Dr. Pitcher’s remedy for 
** Pleasant, Harmless, and 
Wonderfully Ffficacious.” 








THIS NEW 
ELASTIC TRUSS 
Has a Pad differing from all oth- 
ers, is cup shape, with Self-Ad- 
justing Ball in centre, adapts it- 
self to all positions of the body, 


as a person would with the 

Finger. With light pressure 
the Hernia is held securely «dz ny and night, and a radical 
cure certain. It iseasy. durable and cheap. Sent by ma 


Circulars free. EGGLESTON TRUSS CO., Chicago, ill. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


SPLENDID POT_PLANTS, special! oe 
| d for House Culture and Winter 
} yollvered safely by mail, postpaid, at all A es 
| § splendid varieties, your Te all labeled, for $13 
| 2 tor $2 19 for $332 $4 5.35 for $5 5 
0; 100 fr Sia) Wwe 

| Present of choice and y 

th every order. Our N 





Wuabie ROSE 


E, «a yi 


Treatiscon the Kose, NOBE CON Mi) 41-4 —freetoall | 


E & CON 


ARDC 
Vest Grove, Che ster CO. Pa. 


A Lady |i 


by this simple water- 
power invention may 
avoid all the labor ‘and 
ury of driving her 
Sewing Machine. Over 
000 of these Backus 
ater Motors, noiseless 
and ornamental, adapt 
a- 


erfect satisfaction. 

© sizes are made for 

Household Sewing Ma- 

chines. Price, $15 and 

$22.50. Also larger 

Ce or all kinds mer 

and for nds of ma- 

LaboreInju Injury crite 

Send 1 for Circular to 
BACEUS WATER MOTOR CO., Newark, N.5 


Rose Glemene 








| sufferer for years, 


] 
—“Dort. & Tav- | 
| dandruff. 


for handsome illustrated stand- | 
Bibles | 
G ARRETSON ‘& | 


| —— for $l, 





while the Ballin thecup press- | 
es back the Intestines, just | 


| for stinulants, 


| backache, 


S. 
| in the form of pills, also in the form of lozen 


75 for | 
nd S eras | 
Free | 





NOV. 2, 1882. 
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? A MISTAKE 

Thousands of people, during the 

past two ye.rs, have been indus- 

triously rubbing their heads with 

wire brushes until bald, wrong- 

fully believing them to be Dr.> 

; Scotrs ELectric Brusnes, His 
are made of 


PURE BRISTLES, not WIRE. 


iy The use of wire brushes is in- 
W// ““jurious to the scalp, and cannot 
(" M4 be too strongly condemned, 


# 








| 


| 


From the President of the New York Life | 
Insurance Co. 

I suffered every —_ ning for years from headaches. | 
Dn. SCOTT'S ELECTRIC BRUSH relieves them at once. 
heartily recommend it. MORRIS FRANKLIN, | 

Domestic Sewing Machine Co., New York. 

Dr. ScoTT’s ELECTRIC HAIR BRUSH has absolutely 
cured my wife of neuralgia, from which she was a great 


HENRY BARTLETT. 


Dr. Scort’s ELECTRIC HAIR BRUSH has stopped my 
falling hair, omnes j- batts a entirely removed 
. DAVIS, Sag Harbor, N. Y 


IT WILL POSITIVELY 
CURE NERVOUS HEADACHE in 5 MINUTES!! 








CURE BILIOUS HEADACHE in 5 MINUTES!! _ 
CURE NEURALGIA in 5 MINUTES!! 

CURE FALLING HAIR and BALDNESS!!! —— 
CURE DANDRUFF and DISEASES of the SCALP!! 
PROMPTLY ARRESTS PREMATURE GRAYNESS! 














MAKES the HAIR GROW | LONG and GLOSSY!! 


MONEY RETURNED ff not as s Represented. 














Rev. Dr. Bridgeman Says: 


Since using Dr. ScoTT’s ELECTRIC BRUSH a 
growth of hair has made its appearance, 
thet Lhad before its falling out. After this remarkable 
result L purchased one for my wife, who has been a great 
sufferer from headache. 
few minutes, 


thick 





LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 
MADAME GRISWOLD’S 


PATENT 
SKIRT-SUPPORTING 
CORSETS, & 


Py 
A 


ND SKIRT 
SUPPORTER. 


923 Broadway, New York. 
REST CORSETS IN THE WORLD. 
Dressmakers De ight in Fitting oves Them! 
They combine Durability, Comfort, Healthfulness 
and Elegance of form. and ‘being made in various Styles 
aid lengths are adapted toall. Physicians recommend 
them. They are not sold by merchants. Exclusive ter- 
| rito.y given. Lavdies —_ tlisa profitable and per- 
manent business. Price $1.50, and upwards Orders by 
} mail promptly filled. Send for circulars and terms to agents to 
MADAME GRISWOL co., 
Or to Genera’ Avents: 2 roadway, N. Y.: 
Madame A. GRISWOLD. 32 Winter St., Boston, Mass., 
. B Putnam, 146 State Street ( hicago. TL; 
J B. Wyaant & Co., Fredoma, New Yo tk; 
H F. Kine & Co,, 814 Mam Street, _ Kansas s ‘City. Mo 


Ue RCTHER 
ys ne 





~. 


io 


quite equal to | 


It never fails to cure her ina | 


Eveéry mail brings similar letters from all parts of the | 


country. 


A LARGE CUT OF THIs 


BEAUTIFUL BRUSH 


HAS OFTEN APPEAR E D IN THIS PAPER. 


If you coe fet it at your CACO Ligh: $3 to 
PALL MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCLATION, $42 Broad- 
way, New Yorke a it will be wae La “ae d, post- 
paid. Mention this paper. Clubs of six Brushes sent 

S15 sample will be sent to any Bank or 
2ostmaster for inspection. Agents wanted. 


A Medicine for a Woman. Invented by 2 
repared by a Woman. 


4A 
plead Sh a 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND 
Is a Remedy 


all those Complaints and Weaknesses 
so common to our best population. 


IT IS A GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 

¢z@™ It revives the drooping spirits, invigorates and 
harmonizes the organic functions, gives elasticity and 
firmness to the step, restores the natural lustre to the 
eye, and plants on the pale cheek of woman the fresh 
roses of life’s spring and carly summer time. 

t2- Physicians Use it and Prescribe it. <2 

It is a blessing to overworked women, and has won 
such a name and fame among scientists, pharmacists and 
the pe ople, that its sales are unprecede mage 
ce?” ITS MERITS KEEP UP THE 

It removes faintness, flatulency, pam 

lieves weakness of the stor 


Woman. 


WA LY 
ited Are Zé td 
ra for 


For 


and 
That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, we 
is often permanently eured by its us 

It willatall ony and uifer all circumstance: 
harmony with the laws that govern the system. 

For tlie eure of Kidney Complaints of either sex this 


| Compound is unsurpassed. 


LY 4 f A E. PINeE AM’S VEGE TABL EC OM- 
POUND is pre 5 
Lynn, Mass. P Six bottles for $5. Sent by mail 
res, on re= 
Mrs. Pinkham free 
Send for pamphlet. 
Mention this paper. 


No family should be without. LYDIA FE, PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILLS. They cure constipation, biliousness, 
and torpidity of the liver. 25 cents per box. 


tz” Sold by all Druggists. _22 


KIDNEY-WORT 


HAS BEEN PROVED 


The SUREST CURE for 
KIDNEY DISEASES. 


Does a lame back or disordered ee indi- 
cate, that you are a victin? THEN DO NOT 
TATE, use Kidney-Wort at A. (drug- 

gists recommend it), and it will speedily over- 
come the disease and restore healthy action. 


For complaints peculiar to 

Ladies. your sex, Such as pain and 

weaknesses, Kidney-Wort is unsurpassed, as it 

will act promptly and safely. All pains speedily 
yield to its curative power. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. Price $I. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


ceipt of price, $l per box for either. 
ly answers all letters of Inquiry. 
Enclose stamp. Address as above. 
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Ratan 





Same Time on 





idneys, Liver and Bowels. 


Acts at the 














TRADE 


Paane 





$10 REWARD 


Will be paid for any corset in which the Coraline breaks 
with six months’ ordinary wear. 

Price by mail, W. B. (French coutil), $2.50; Abdomi- 
nal, $2.00: Health or Nursing, $1.50; Coraline or Flexi- 
ble Hip, $1.25; Misses, $1.00. 

For sale by leading Merchants. 

Beware of worthless imitations boned with cord. 


WARNER BROS., 372 Broadway, N. Y. 


5 


| 





tHe BEST THING KNOWN ror 
| WASHING *o BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER, 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. No 
family, rich or poor, should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations well 
designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the ONLY 
SAFE labor-saving compound, and always bears the 
above symbol and name of 

JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


ULE RUD BU BULBS 


/ROSES AND 
PLANTS 


MILLIONS or THEM 


Our Fall Catalogue is the fin- 
est and most complete ever 
issued. Full instructions for 
culture by an experienced 
horticulturist. Sent 








HIRAM SIBLEY & CO. 


SEEDSMEN, 
Rochester,N.Y. & Chicago,IL 


forep Pictures. 10c.; 100 Transfer Pictures 
5*Xmas Cards. ioe. ; : "Xmas Morn, lc.: 
Py Birthday Cards, 10c.; 12 Perforated Mottos, 
0c; 5 ay 6x8, l0c.; 3 Oil Chromos, 9x12, 
4 Panel Pictures, 10c.; ' 
J.W. FRIZZELL, Baltimore, 


.109, inc. Tasmania,Ce Sy 
pt.complete,50c. Lecki kie &Cowch hicage: 





10 


l0c.: 3 Engravin 9x12. 10c.; 


for 50c., post-paid. 


reign Stam 
tose liWar 











